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New York Welcomes A. A. N. Convention 


Not Far from the Site of the First Nursery in America, National Association 
Members Gather for a Program of Exceptional Interest and Entertainment 


Back to the birthplace of the nurs- 
ery business in this country — this 
might be the slogan for the sixty-fifth 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, to be held 
in New York city, July 21 to 26. For 
one afternoon of the convention will 
be devoted to a group visit to the 
world’s fair, in Flushing Meadows, not 
far from where the first independent 
general nursery in the New World 
was established by William Prince, 
at Flushing, L. I., and continued un- 
der four generations of the same fam- 
ily. The date of founding was some- 
where around 1730. Today, among 
the unique specimens to be found on 
the grounds of the old Prince home- 
stead are the oldest cedar of Lebanon 
in the United States, the oldest Chi- 
nese magnolias, salisburias, Mount 
Atlas cedars, paulownias and purple 
beeches. One might dwell at length 
on that famous family and its nurs- 
ery, photostat reproductions of whose 
catalogues from the files of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
were shown at the A. A. N. conven- 
tion at Detroit two years ago, but all 
that belongs to the historian. 

Other famous nurseries prominent 
in the early nineteenth century, when 
Prince’s catalogue had gone through 
more than twenty editions, included 
those of Bloodgood, Floy, Wilson, 
Parmentier and Hogg in New York 
and vicinity. That of Thomas Hogg 
was at Twenty-third and Broadway, 
a few blocks from the site of the pres- 
ent Pennsylvania hotel. A famous 
Long Island firm was that of Parsons 
& Co. founded in 1838. Today those 
names have gone, but some of the 
largest and best known nurseries in 
the country are within an easy trip of 
New York city, and it is expected that 
before and after the convention visi- 
tors will inspect many of these. Invi- 
tations to do so appear from some of 
them in other pages of this issue. 

Western New York, through which 
many will pass on their way to the 
convention, likewise has long been fa- 
mous as a nursery center, some of the 
firms continuing through nearly a cen- 
tury of existence to this day. Most 
famous among them, but no longer in 
existence, was that of Ellwanger & 


Barry, the subject of a timely historical 
sketch in this issue. 

In such an appropriate region will 
be held what is expected to be the 
largest convention in the history of 
the A. A. N. Because of the increase 
in membership during the past year 
and in view of the thickly populated 
area, horticulturally and otherwise, 
within a few hours’ ride of New York, 
such expectation is by no means over- 
optimistic. 

Two splendid entertainment fea- 
tures of unusual character are extra 
drawing cards. One is the afternoon 
and evening at the New York world’s 
fair, July 23. The arrangements com- 
mittee has provided special souvenir 
admission tickets, which will admit 
visitors to the fair and to “Gardens 
on Parade,” besides providing 50 
cents’ worth of free tickets, to be 
spent as each person is inclined. A 
special train will take visitors from 
the hotel to the fair, where they will 
be met by special Greyhound busses 
for the tour. It will be an occasion not 
to be missed. 

The other entertainment high light 
was described at length in an earlier 
issue, a boat ride through New York 
harbor and up the Hudson river to 
West Point, where the celebrated pa- 
rade of the cadets at the United States 
Military Academy will be viewed by 
special permission of the commander. 
This trip through scenic and historical 
places, detailed previously, will form 
a day's program to be remembered. 





Governor George D. Aiken. 


The usual banquet will be another 
entertainment feature with music by 
the National Broadcasting Co. dance 
orchestra and a floor show provided 
also by N. B. C, 

Late announcement from the ar- 
rangements committee is that, while 
other members are taking the sched- 
uled bus trip of the city Sunday after- 
noon, July 21, members of the land- 
scape group will be taken on a special 
trip to Parkchester, the housing proj- 
ect of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Co., where the Outpost Nurseries 
have a contract for a $400,000 land- 
scape planting. Since this is a sum- 
mer planting job, many landscape men 
are interested and have inquired about 
such a trip; if a sufficient number re- 
ply, this special trip will be made. 

The local committee on arrange- 
ments has made plans to keep visitors 
well posted on last-minute announce- 
ments and convention developments, 
as well as news of the sessions and in- 
dividuals, through a daily paper. 
Plans for this reflect the thoroughness 
of the committee in its other pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

For the ladies, time has been left 
open for trips about the city, but a 
group tour behind the scenes through 
the hotel will be provided for them 
Monday morning, July 22, and a trip 
to Radio City in the evening. Thurs- 
day, July 25, the Ladies’ A. A. N. 
will meet at 1 p. m. for luncheon, and 
Ben Blackburn, the _ entertaining 
speaker on landscape plants from Rut- 
gers University, will address the 
group. 

Besides the usual reports, business 
and discussions of the convention ses- 
sions, there are on the program such 
high lights as the address of the nurs- 
eryman who is governor of Vermont, 
George D. Aiken, and the reappear- 
ance before the association of Philip 
Gott, manager of the trade association 
division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce: The latter not only 
will speak on promotional programs 
of national associations, but he will 
participate in something new by way 
of a convention feature—a panel dis- 
cussion on the various means of find- 
ing our customers through different 
kinds of advertising media, each the 
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subject of a 10-minute talk by a man 
long experienced in the respective 
field. 

Of prime interest is the program of 
the first annual meeting of the Land- 
scape Nurserymen’s Association of the 
A. A. N., organized at Portland a 
year ago. Details of this program and 
the planning for it done in recent 
months were reported in an earlier 
issue. The program schedule is given 
at the bottom of the opposite page. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this convention will be the exhibits of 
firms offering supplies and stock. Over 
a score of exhibits have been booked 
up to this time. The advance list of 
exhibitors includes Atkins & Dur- 
brow, Bay State Nurseries, Doughten 
Seed Co., Henry A. Naldrett, Dow 
Chemical Co., LaBars’ Rhododen- 
dron Nursery, American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., J. Shore & Co., A. M. 
Leonard & Son, R. Lacy Nursery, 
John Bean Mfg. Co., Merck & Co., 
National Bundle Tyer Co., Metro- 
politan Greenhouse Mfg. Corp., 
American Chemical Paint Co., F. H. 
Woodruff & Sons, New Amsterdam 
Import & Supply Co., Bagatelle Nurs- 
ery, Lester C. Lovett, Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Gardner’s Nurseries and 
Rototiller, Inc. 

Local arrangements have been in 
the hands of an energetic and thor- 
ough committee. C. W. M. (Charley) 
Hess, Mountain View, N. J., has been 
the driving force as chairman. Frank 
S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., executive 
committee member from the eastern 


region, and Fred P. Herbst, New 
York, local committee treasurer, have 
given the plans continuous attention 
for some months. The remaining com- 
mittee members, representing the vari- 
ous states in the eastern region, took 
part in formulating the plans and in 
the raising of funds, which are nearing 
the sum of $3,000 set to be raised. 
They are as follows: 

L. P. Akenhead, Newark, N. Y. 

George E. Hart, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Eugene Muller, Norristown, Pa. 

Lester W. Needham, Springfield, Mass. 
C. H. Perkins, Newark, N. Y. 

C. Courtney Seabrook, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Howard C. Taylor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Louis Vanderbrook, Manchester, Conn. 

V. J. Vanicek, Newport, R. I. 

Clinton D. Wallace, South Portland, Me. 
Isaac L. Williams, Exeter, N. H. 

The committee thinks this A. A. N. 
convention will be its biggest and best 
—and its plans point that way. 

Chairman Hess says: “Registra- 
tions at the Hotel Pennsylvania are 
coming in very satisfactorily, and if 
what I know about local attendance 
is any indication at all, we shall have 
a record gathering. In fact, our com- 
mittee is looking forward to the larg- 
est convention in the history of the 
A. A, N.” 





VISIT ROSE GARDENS. 


A. A. N. members on the special 
train from Chicago to the New York 
convention will stop Saturday after- 
noon, July 20, for a visit to the nurs- 
eries of Jackson & Perkins Co. in the 
picturesque town of Newark, N. Y., 
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familiar to some of them from pre- 
vious visits. They will be met at the 
railroad station with automobiles for 
a specially conducted tour of the nurs- 
eries, including the 100-acre block of 
roses. Also included is a visit to the 
test and display rose gardens, where 
over 2,500 varieties are on exhibi- 
tion, some of them new roses for intro- 
duction in coming years. After the 
tour, the party will have dinner at 
the Newark Country Club, where 
Charles H. Perkins, Ralph Perkins, 
Paul Fortmiller, Gene Boerner and 
others of the J. & P. organization will 
again live up to their old reputation 
as royal hosts. 

The special train will arrive just 
at the close of the festival of roses, 
which has become an annual civic 
event at Newark, established by proc- 
lamation of the mayor and sponsored 
by the city government, chamber of 
commerce and local women’s clubs, in 
codperation with Jackson & Perkins 
Co. In spite of inclement weather 
and uncertainty of dates at which the 
gardens would be at the height of 
first bloom, over 75,000 persons vis- 
ited them within a 10-day period. A 
typical crowd in the gardens is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

This year the event included a cere- 
mony June 25 to christen for Dr. Jean 
Henri Nicolas one of the roses which 
he originated. Dr. Nicolas, who died 
in 1937, had served as director of 
research for Jackson & Perkins Co. 
since 1929. The ceremony was con- 
ducted by Richardson Wright. 











Crowd at Jackson & Perkins Co. Rose Gardens During Annual Civic Festival of Roses at Newark, N. Y. 
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Sixty-fifth Annual A. A. N. Convention 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, JULY 21. 
Registration. Open for trips to RCA building, 
Hayden's Planetarium, Rockefeller Center, Em- 
pire State building and other points of interest. 
All-America Rose Selections, Ray Hastings, secre- 
retary. Meeting in parlor B 


MONDAY, JULY 22. 


Registration 

Landscape Nurserymen’s Association, W. L. Ful- 
mer, secretary. Meeting in Southeast ballroom. 
Fruit Tree Growers’ Association, C. J. Maloy, sec- 
retary. Meeting in parlor A. 

All-America Rose Selections, Ray Hastings, secre- 
tary. Meeting in parlor B. 

Mail Order Nurserymen’s Association, Eldon H. 
Burgess, secretary. Meeting in parlor C. 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Association, 
C. J. Maloy, secretary. Meeting in parlor A. 
Landscape Nurserymen’s Association, W. L. Ful- 
mer, secretary. Afternoon session in Southeast 
ballroom. 

Plant Patent Owners’ Association, Paul Fortmiller, 
secretary. Meeting in parlor 

Board of governors’ meeting in Grand ballroom. 
All members invited. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 23. 

Convention called to order, by President Owen 
G. Wood. 

Invocation, by Dr. F. H. Green, principal, Pen- 
nington school, Pennington, N. J. 

Address of welcome, by Allyn Jennings, New York 
city park department. 

Response, by Avery H. Steinmetz, vice-president. 
Announcements, by C. W. M. Hess, chairman of 
arrangements committee. 

President's address, by Owen G. Wood. 

Report of treasurer, by Frank S. LaBar. 

Report of executive committee, by Benjamin J. 
Greening. 

Report of executive secretary, 
White. 

Appointment of temporary committees. 

Meeting of board of governors to accept nomina- 
tions for executive committee and other offices. 
Other business. All members invited. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 23. 
Special day at the World’s Fair. 


Special train leaves Pennsylvania station at 1:30 p. m. to be 
met at-World’s Fair by Greyhound busses. Trip through the 
fair by bus, terminating at “Gardens on Parade.” Afternoon 
and evening at the fair. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 
New York harbor—West Point excursion. 
10:30 A.M. Boat leaves West Forty-second street for West 


Point. Parade of West Point cadets, 5:30 p. m. 
Return to New York in the evening. 


A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
11:20 A.M. by Richard P. 


A.M. 
12:00 M. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 25. 
“Promotional Programs as a Function of National 
Trade Associations,” by Philip Gott, trade asso- 
ciation department, United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Panel discussion on “Finding Our Customers.” 

Leader of panel, F. R. Kilner, editor of the Ameri- 

can Nurseryman. 

“Newspaper Copy,” by Jack Johnston, New York 

Herald Tribune. 

“Co-operative Advertising,” by Fred Jackson, New 

Jersey state department of agriculture. 

“Garden Magazines,” by James Geehan, Horti- 

culture. 

“Class Magazines,” by Joseph J. Lane, Conde Nast 

Publishing Co. 

“Catalogues and Direct Mail,” by E. Fred Rowe, 

McFarland Publicity Service. 

Summary, by Philip Gott. 

Report of market development and publicity com- 

mittee, by Paul Stark. 

Discussion on 1940-1941 publicity program. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 25. 

2:00 P.M. Address, by Hon. George D. Aiken, governor of 

Vermont, 

Reports of standing committees and discussion: 
Botanic gardens and arboretums, by Robert Pyle. 
Legislative, by Miles W. Bryant. 

Quarantine, by Albert F. Meehan. 
Trade barriers, by Lee McClain. 
Past presidents’ banquet. Grand ballroom. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 26. 

Reports of standing and special committees: 
Arbitration, by Richard P. White. 
Transportation and traffic, by Charles Sizemore. 
Nomenclature and plant name registration, by 
Harlan P. Kelsey. 

Horticultural standards, by William Flemer, Jr. 
Trade practice and ethics, by Louis E. Hillen- 
meyer. 

Trade relations, by William J. Smart. 
Councilor, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, by 
Robert Pyle. 

Printed prices, by Chet G. Marshall. 

United Horticulture, by Miles Bryant. 
Necrology, by F. R. Kilner. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 26. 


2:00 P.M. Reports of temporary committees: 
Resolutions committee. 
Auditing committee. 
Committee on addresses. 
Unfinished business. 
Reports of affliated groups. 
By-laws changes. Delegate apportionment. 
Action on policies previously adopted. 
Adoption of 1941 budget. 
New business. 
Announcement of post-convention trips. 
Selection of 1941 convention city. 
Election of officers. 
Induction of officers. 
4:30 P.M. Adjournment sine die. 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


11:45 A.M. 


2:45 P.M. 





LANDSCAPE NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION PROGRAM, MONDAY, JULY 22. 


9:00 A. M. Call to order. 
Secretary and treasurer's report, by W. L. Fulmer. 
Constitution and by-laws, by Cornelius Van Tol. 
Appointment of nominating committee. 

10:00 A.M. “The Picture Album and Photograph Swap,” by 
Ralph C. Griffing, Beaumont, Tex. 

10:30 A. M. “Office Management,” by Clarence O. Siebenthaler, 
Dayton, O. 

11:00 A. M. “Advertising,” by W. A. Natorp, Cincinnati, O. 

RECESS FOR LUNCH. 


1:30 P. M. “Extending the Selling Season,” by Harold G. Sey- 
ler, Weiser Park, Pa. 

2:00 P. M. “The Landscape Architect as a Part of the Organiza- 
tion of the Landscape Nurseryman,” by Owen G. 
Wood, Bristol, Va. 

3:00 P. M. “The Landscape Nurseryman’s Costs and Charges,” 
by John Surtees, Ridgefield, Conn. 

4:00 P. M. “Local Trade Practices,” by Harold Paul, Monroe, 
Mich. : 

5:00 P. M. Report of nominating committee. 
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Editorial 





MILESTONE! 


Celebrating the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, this preconven- 
tion issue is a special number indeed, 
very special, because it is the first 
time that all four covers of a trade 
periodical have reproduced plants in 
full colors. Thanks are due to the 
advertisers who have made this possi- 
ble, not only the three who occupy 
the color pages, but those others who 
have increased in number and in ex- 
tent of patronage notably since the 
preceding convention issue. Probably 
primary thanks should be given to the 
subscribers who read the magazine so 
closely and respond in such measure 
to the advertisements that space here- 
in is now considered worth the larger 
investment necessary for advertising in 
colors. 

This cover marks a milestone in hor- 
ticultural trade publishing, as well as 
in the career of this magazine. Read- 
ers who have praised the front cover 
illustrations of the regular issues have 
asked when they would appear in 
full colors. Maybe that time is still 
distant, but here at least is one. With 
the support of its advertisers and as- 
sistance of its readers, the American 
Nurseryman hopes to add further 
milestones as record-breaking as that 
marked by this preconvention num- 


ber. 





THE SIXTY-FIFTH. 


The passing of years marks some- 
times an upward course and sometimes 
a downward trend. Age may be an 
asset or a liability. It may bring years 
of wisdom or worn-out senility. It 
may mean growth, or it may mark 
decay. 

To members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen it is a matter 
of pride that this year its sixty-fifth 
annual convention finds the organiza- 
tion neither outworn nor decadent, 
but vigorous and strong, accomplish- 
ing more than at any period in its 
past. 

Reflecting the ups and downs of a 
long lifetime,-the association has had 
its periods of prosperity and its times 





The Mirror of the Trade 








of adversity. But the spirit of the 
organization has carried it forward on 
each successive upward turn until, 
following the reorganization in the 
form of its operation three years ago, 
it today is conceded to be at its peak 
in membership spirit, in its organiza- 
tion and in its efficiency. The accom- 
plishments in the past year may have 
been less spectacular than at other 
times, but in consistent ground-gain- 
ing, the sixty-fifth year of the organ- 
ization shows its vitality high after 
three-score years and five. 





PLAN CONVENTION CRUISE. 


To hold the annual convention ses- 
sions of the American Association of 
Nurserymen on board a steamer while 
touring the Great lakes has been a 
long-cherished idea among some mem- 
bers who have enjoyed such a trip. 
This is proposed for the 1941 conven- 
tion by some members of region 3, 
which would be host without placing 
the responsibility of arrangements or 
entertainment expense upon any 
locality. 

If their invitation is accepted at the 
New York meeting, the 1941 conven- 
tion will be held on board the steam- 
ship Seeandbee, the largest liner on 
the Great lakes in cruise service, whose 
length of 500 feet and width of 100 
feet ensure smooth sailing. Containing 
500 staterooms and bedrooms, it will 
accommodate approximately 800 per- 
sons, and all the spaces are likely to 
be in demand because members will 
want to take their entire families to 
enjoy this outing at the special rates 
for this vacation combined with a 
convention. 

Four full days will be spent on the 
water, the vessel leaving Chicago at 
1:30 p. m. July 7, cruising up Lake 
Michigan and passing through some of 
the other Great lakes, stopping for 
a period at Mackinac island and re- 
turning to Chicago at midday of 
July 11. 

In the ballroom, that accommodates 
over 500 persons, can be held the con- 
vention sessions, while there are 
smaller rooms available for the usual 
group meetings. 

The Seeandbee spends each summer 
int week-long cruises of the Great 
lakes and consequently carries all ac- 
commodations for enjoyment. Music, 


dancing, games and sports are pro- 
vided in abundance. Most important— 
and the prime reason for the cruise 
—is that everyone on board becomes 
more closely acquainted with a wider 
circle of fellow nurserymen than is 
possible in any other way. The close 
contact for four days promotes friend- 
ship and enlarges acquaintanceship, to 
the advantage not only of the indi- 
vidual, but of the association and the 
trade at large. 

At the New York convention will 
be present Thomas J. McGuire, pres- 
ident of the Cleveland & Buffalo 
Transit Co., which operates the steam- 
ship Seeandbee, so that members will 
be fully informed and able to make 
advance reservations for the most 
desirable accommodations on _ the 
cruise, if this form of convention is 
favored by vote. 





HOW returns on investments vary 
is shown by a card sent out by a Da- 
kota landscape firm. Comparison is 
made of an automobile, a suite of fur- 
niture and a lawn tree at the time of 
purchase and five years later. The 
value of the automobile shrank to 
one-fifth of its purchase price, the 
furniture was worth considerably 
less, but the tree had multiplied in 
value. 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
CHARLIE CHESTNUT. 


Dear Members: 


Emil is holding out on me, 
so I aint sure if I will make it 
to New York or not. He prac- 
tically promised me last Christ- 
mas, but the other day our horse 
threw out her stifle joint while 
I was cultivating gooseberries, so 
Emil says if he has to buy a new 
horse, he aint going to send me 
to the convention. That old 
mare has been doing that every 
three months regular for 10 
years, so the members can see 
it’s only a watery excuse which 
Emil is using to stall me off, so 
I can’t tell for a few days yet if 
the old girl gets that stifle joint 
back in place. 

So far it’s a horse on me. 

Charlie Chestnut. 
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Centennial of Pioneer Nursery Firm 


Memorials of Ellwanger & Barry Yield Picture of American Life and 
Nursery Business in Western New York in Middle of Past Century 


With the true vision of pioneers, 
George Ellwanger and Patrick Barry, 
in the establishment of their nursery 
at Rochester, N. Y., 100 years ago, 
not only gave impetus to the now fa- 
mous fruit-growing industry in west- 
ern New York state, but they also 
started the region, later to embrace 
Geneva, Dansville and Newark, on 
the way to becoming the earliest and 
the largest nursery center in the 
United States. In 1906, when George 
Ellwanger was nearly 90 years old, 
Peter Barr, the noted English horticul- 
turist, then on a trip to this country, 
marveled at the extensive nursery 
plantings of apple trees and, wonder- 
ing how the practice could be fol- 
lowed of planting the trees on fresh 
land each year, was told that every 
piece of good soil for miles around 
Rochester had been used to produce 
apple trees at least once. 

The firm of Ellwanger & Barry is 
venerated by nurserymen as a com- 
bination of two experienced and ar- 
dent horticulturists with keen busi- 
ness minds. George Ellwanger, born 
at Gross-Heppach, Wiirttemberg, Ger- 
many, December 2, 1816, realized 
early that his father’s occupation of 
vineyardist and small-scale farmer held 
scant future. Seeing the promise of 
horticulture in the New World at an 
early age, he apprenticed himself in 
1830 to what was then the best horti- 
cultural establishment at Stuttgart. 
After four years’ training he left for 
the United States in a sailing vessel, 
which required sixty-two days for the 
voyage. In autobiographical notes 
which he left, he relates how he was 
impressed by the infant city of Roch- 
ester on his journey from New York 
to Buffalo by canalboat, which re- 
quired just one week. After spending 
the summer with relatives in Ohio he 
returned to assume charge of Reynolds 
& Bateham’s horticultural establish- 
ment, then the only one in western 
New York. The establishment came 
into Mr. Ellwanger’s possession in 
the spring of 1839, when the proprie- 
tors dissolved partnership. 

In 1839 he bought eight acres on 
the site of what later was called the 
Mount Hope Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, planting a “complete and 








Celebrating the centennial anni- 
versary of the famous nursery firm of 
Ellwanger & Barry, the Rochester 
Historical Society published last 
month a booklet, “The Garden of the 
Genesee,” to which the editor of the 
American Nurseryman contributed 
the historical sketch published here, 
prepared from material in the files of 
the Rochester Historical Society and 
in the bound volumes of this maga- 
zine. 


The booklet includes other his- 
torical material about the development 
of Rochester as a horticultural center, 
from the days when Nathaniel Roches- 
ter, for whom it is named, arose early 
to work in his garden until breakfast 
time. Mention of some of the cele- 
brated nurserymen and seedsmen of 
the mid-century impresses the reader 
of the fitting title of the Flower City. 
As a lasting memorial to the vanished 
nurseries of those days, Highland 
park flourishes because of the gift of 
part of their nursery land to the city 
by Ellwanger & Barry in 1888. 


When the nurseries were discon- 
tinued in 1918 by the grandsons of 
Patrick Barry, the Ellwanger & Barry 
Realty Co. continued, conducted to 
this day by Charles J. Maloy, honorary 
member of the A. A. N., who is still 
active in his trade association activi- 
ties, while he completed fifty years 
with the famous firm July 1, 1940. 




















select collection of fruit trees for speci- 
mens, which proved in after years of 
great value.” His notes continue: 
“It was the finest collection of fruit 
trees in the country. Through these, 
we were enabled to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the fruits, as well as a 
reliable stock from which to propa- 











gate. It was the best investment I 
ever made.” 

In May, 1840, the firm was founded 
when Mr. Ellwanger was joined by 
Patrick Barry, who was born near 
Belfast, Ireland, May 24, 1816, and, 
having come to this country in 1836, 
had spent four years with the still 
older nursery firm of William Prince 
& Son, Flushing, N. Y. Mr. Barry 
was one of the foremost pomologists 
of this country, and the early cata- 
logue of fruits which he compiled for 
the American Pomological Society was 
considered a monumental work. As 
editor and author, and as president of 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society for more than thirty years, he 
did much for the advance of orchard- 
ing in this country. 

In 1843 a disastrous hailstorm de- 
stroyed nearly all the growing stock 
one day, and fire consumed the green- 
houses and office, as well as the part- 
ners’ dwelling rooms, the following 
day. But they made quick recovery 
by propagating a large stock of green- 
house plants, in which no competition 
existed in western New York and 
Canada at that time. Thus recouping 
their losses, they added eight acres 
to the nursery the latter part of the 
year, and more than doubled this the 
following year. 

In January, 1845, George Ellwanger 
went to Europe, spending the winter 
in Germany and France collecting 
stock, part of which he had to trans- 
port on the top of a diligence from 
Strasbourg to Havre. Nursery stocks 
for budding and grafting purposes 
were scarce at that period. Mr. Ell- 
wanger noted that, to his knowledge, 
the firm was the first to disseminate 
dwarf fruit trees in America as well 
as to introduce low-branched trees. 

As more states in the west were 
opened to farmers and orchardists, 
Ellwanger & Barry furnished nursery- 
men going westward with collections 
of trees from which to propagate. “All 
the original orchards in California 
were planted from our nurseries,” he 
wrote, “we being the first that could 
pack trees to withstand successfully 
the long journey over the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

The fame of the nursery establish- 
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ment came primarily from the care 
exercised to send out nothing but gen- 
uine stock, true to name. The cor- 
rectness of the different varieties of 
fruits was carefully guarded. For 
years George Ellwanger cut off all 
the scions himself, and he had made 
himself acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of every variety. For many 
years the nurseries covered about 600 
acres. Branch establishments were 
opened at Toronto and at Columbus, 
but subsequently closed. 

In the files of the Rochester His- 
torical Society is the diary of George 
Ellwanger kept during his trip to 
European nurseries in 1873. He noted 
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won attention; Louis Leroy, Angers, 
noted for roses and evergreen seed- 
lings, and others whose names are 
less well known today. 

His purchases on that trip can be 
more definitely traced in a large ledger, 
now in the possession of the Roches- 
ter Historical Society, 1n which are 
noted, in the copperplate handwrit- 
ing of clerks of that day, the items 
contained in the various invoices for 
shipments from, abroad, as well as 
from domestic points, down to the 
names of the individual varieties in 
purchases of fruit collections. This 
ledger records the purchases of the 
firm from 1853 to 1885. It is inter- 
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Design on Cover of Catalogues of Old Nursery Firm. 


not only his personal expenditures, 
but also the quantities and prices of 
the stock he purchased, adding com- 
ments on the nurseries he visited and 
the plants grown in them. Most of 
his purchases were fruit stocks, al- 
though some small quantities of shade 
trees were noted, and a few ever- 
greens, chiefly Norway spruce. In 
England he visited A. Paul & Sons, 
Cheshunt; Thomas Rivers & Son, Saw- 
bridgeworth; William Skirving, Liver- 
pool, and Kew Gardens, looking for 
new or interesting plants. In France 
he visited D. Dauvesse, Orleans, whose 
nursery he praised as being kept in the 
finest condition and from whom he 
made substantial purchases; Thibaut 
& Keteleer, Paris, whose collection of 
new evergreens was very fine; Eugene 
Verdier, Paris, who had many new 
roses to show; Victor Verdier, Paris, 
whose collection of Chinese peonies 


esting to note that the earlier im- 
portations were largely of fruits from 
France and some from England. Later 
ornamental plants, both deciduous and 
evergreen, were purchased for trial 
here, as may be noted from long lists 
of items, only one or two plants of 
each, from James Veitch & Sons, 
London; Richard Smith, Worcester; 
Hugh Low & Co., London, and other 
famous firms of the day. Seeds in 
quantity were purchased from Vil- 
morin, Andrieux & Co., Paris; Wil- 
liam Bull, London; Ernst Benary, Er- 
furt, Germany, and others. Perusal 
of this interesting volume reveals the 
large-scale importations of the firm in 
those two decades, as well as its con- 
stant search and trial of varieties new 
then and some of them no longer re- 
membered now. 

Among the foreign firms dealt with, 
besides the foregoing, were Auguste 
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Van Gerrt, Ghent, Belgium; F. Van 
Velsen, Jr., Overveen, Holland; Don- 
ald & Son, Woking, England; Fisher, 
Holmes & Co., Sheffield, England; 
William Urquhart & Son, Dundee, 
Scotland; Peter Smith & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany; Charlwood & Cum- 
mins, London, England; George Jack- 
man, Woking, England; Jamin & Du- 
rand, Paris, France; Desfosse-Thuil- 
lier, Orleans, France; John Waterer & 
Sons, Bagshot, England; John Palmer 
& Son, Annan, Scotland; Victor Le- 
moine, Nancy, France; Louis Van 
Houtte, Ghent, Belgium, to mention 
those whose names are found in the 
pages most frequently. 

How remarkable were the activities 
of that nursery firm a century ago is 
more clearly realized from the pic- 
ture of the times to be gained from 
the preface to the annual catalogue 
for the year 1843, a copy of which 
is in the files of the Rochester His- 
torical Society. The original cover 
is gone, but the contents consisted of 
60 pages, 4'/2x7 inches, the last twenty 
pages being numbered separately as a 
catalogue of greenhouse plants. The 
Mount Hope Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, as it early was known, was 
opposite Mount Hope cemetery, to 
which an omnibus ran from the cen- 
ter of Rochester, a little over a mile 
away, every hour, carrying passengers 
each way for one shilling! 

As for distant shipment the cata- 
logue contains this paragraph: “Our 
location on the Erie Canal — eight 
days’ navigation west of Albany or 
New York—affords us facilities for 
transporting articles westward in good 
season, not possessed by the eastern 
nurseries; and the steamboat navi- 
gation on Lake Ontario enables us 
to forward articles, with the greatest 
ease and rapidity, to all parts of the 
Canadas; while the various modes of 
conveyance that penetrate the coun- 
try in all directions from Rochester 
equally facilitate the transmission of 
packages to the remotest parts of the 
surrounding country.” 

The preface also calls attention, 
in the similarly precise language of 
that era, to the complete collection 
of specimen trees procured from the 
most correct sources to afford persons 
wishing to make selections an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the merits of the 
respective sorts. The size of the stock 
of ornamentals is enlarged upon, as 
well as the reduction in prices. 

{Concluded on page 28.]} 
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Northern Azalea Gardens 


Many Varieties of Azaleas Thrive in Extensive Garden Enlarged Year by Year in 
Grounds of Friends’ Hospital in the Center of Philadelphia — By Edwin Matthews 


The gaiety and loveliness of azaleas 
have ever played an important part 
in spring's great festival of flowers. 
In these later years, however, they 
have forced themselves on the con- 
sciousness of the public more than ever 
before. Species and varieties of spe- 
cies, hybrids and seedlings of hybrids 
have now produced an array of color 
unexcelled in the realm of plant life. 
In addition to our own wonderful 
native kinds, such as nudiflora, vis- 
cosa, calendulacea, arborescens, Vaseyi 
and others, we have also a great va- 
riety of hardy ones from far-off China, 
India, Japan and other adjacent 
islands. We particularly refer to 
Azaleas mollis, pontica, indica, Schlip- 
penbachii, poukhanensis, yodogawa, 
the Kurumes and many other hybrids 
of Oriental parentage. These all con- 
spire to make the azalea season for 
northern gardens a long period from 
early spring to early summer. If 
one may take into consideration the 
floral display they afford in our more 
southern gardens, then we can start 
in February and continue into July, 
with probably arborescens as our lat- 
est one to bloom. The azalea season, 
however, reaches its height in the en- 
virons of Philadelphia during the 
month of May, varying according to 
the weather of the season. 


One of the most beautiful azalea 
gardens the writer saw this past spring 
is situated almost in the heart of Phila- 
delphia. Lying peacefully back of the 
intensely traversed Roosevelt boule- 
vard and in close proximity to the 
commercial life of Philadelphia is 
the Friends’ hospital for nervous and 
mental patients, and of the 100 acres 
surrounding the hospital buildings 
some six acres have been planted out 
as an azalea garden. Ideally situated, 
it will in a few years be one of the 
horticultural attractions of that part 
of the country. As an antidote for 
nerve disturbance or mind distress, 
what is there more powerful than 
quietude and beauty! Little wonder 
that frayed nerves and strained minds 
are there allayed, soothed and healed, 
for along with the aid of scientific 
treatment there is nature's healing 
power in the great beauty of the 100 
acres of lawns, flowers and woodland 


that is a part of this wonderful old 
institution. 

May 20 the 10,000 azaleas were in 
bloom, the intrinsic beauty of which 
must be seen to be appreciated. Planted 
in waves on the undulating terrain 
of the grounds back of the hospital 
and easily traversed by sinuous paths, 
these glorious spring-flowering plants 
present a charming spectacle indeed. 
Foremost among the varieties that go 
to make up the picture is the popu- 
lar and hardy Hinodegiri, a rich deep 
pink, which under the influence of 
the white dogwoods and halesias (sil- 
ver bell tree) that stand among them, 
harmonizes with the softer pinks of 
Hinamoyo and Pink Pearl. Just 
enough shade is afforded them by 
towering oaks and beeches to pre- 
vent strong sunlight from bleaching 
the blooms. 

On another slope there are arranged 
huge plants of that hardy species, 
Azalea ameena, whose mauve or ma- 
genta flowers are hard to use with 
any other azalea except the white- 
flowering ones. Seen at a distance 
with a sprinkling of white indica, 
these mounds of color are really won- 
derful, and after seeing the looked- 
down-on magenta thus used, we feel 
that other colors would be friendly, 
too, under proper arrangement. 


Used to advantage, also, is Azalea 
Kaempferi in colors ranging from pale 
pink to terra cotta, which, like a gar- 
den of roses, give a riot of color with- 
out discord. 

Probably most soothing of the 
groups is that composed of the two 
hardy varieties, indica and indica alba. 
These are used in profusion with pink 
and white dogwoods, with here and 
there a standard redbud, or Judas 
tree, shedding a tinge of color above 
the waves of white afforded by the 
azaleas. 

Every year for the past six years 
this azalea garden has grown in size 
and wealth of bloom, and as there are 
plenty of scope and possibility for 
its enlargement, many more groups 
of this wonderful family of plants can 
be added, which will not only enrich 
the grounds with color, but will give 
interest to patients and visitors alike. 

Keats it was who said, “The poetry 
of earth is never dead,” and we must 
all feel that as long as the earth re- 
maineth, the beauty that evolves from 
her must play a great part in promot- 
ing health of body and mind. 





THE summer meeting and outing 
of the Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association was held at Lake Com- 
pounce, July 11. 


Azalea Garden in the Heart of Philadelphia. 
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Unusual Woody Plants 


Descriptive Notes on a Score of Plants to be Seen at 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden by Convention Visitors 


While in New York, A. A. N. 
convention visitors will be within a 
subway ride of two of the finest 
botanic gardens in the country. 
Northward in Manhattan is the New 
York Botanical Garden, at Bronx 
park. Across or under the east river, 
a trip reaches the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, at Prospect park. A descrip- 
tion of the great number of interest- 
ing plantings at either would require 
a lengthy article. 

Those interested in unusual woody 
plants will find the following, de- 
scribed in a recent bulletin, at the 
Brooklyn garden. They are note- 
worthy because of their scarcity in 
cultivation or their ability to survive 
in this climate. In most cases they 
are growing in protected situations 
and many of them are given a light 
covering of burlap over winter. The 
majority of the plants are on their 
limit of hardiness and it is doubtful 
whether they could survive farther 
north. 

Bupleurum fruticosum, a sparsely 
branched shrub with gray green 
leaves and glaucous branches, is the 
only woody member of the parsley 
family that will grow this far north. 
Plants 4 years old average three to 
four feet in height. 

Elzagnus pungens, a shrub from 
Japan with handsome foliage that is 
dull white on the undersurface, pro- 
duces abundant fragrant white flow- 
ers in October and November. The 
plant, about 20 years old, is seven 
feet high. 

Ilex dipyrena, a Himalayan holly of 
compact habit, has spiny, glossy 
leaves about two inches long and 
short-stemmed, grooved fruit. About 
four feet high, this was planted in 
1933. 

Ilex Fargessi, a specimen about 20 
years old and four feet high, is re- 
markable because of its long, nar- 
row leaves, which are suggestive of 
the oleander. 

Ilex pedunculosa is a distinct and 
interesting species from Japan, where 
it is said to attain twenty or thirty 
feet in height. The oval leaves are 
unusual in being entire—completely 
devoid of spiny teeth. The red ber- 
ries are borne on slender, nodding 


stems often one and three-quarters 
inches long. Planted in 1932, it is 
now about six feet high, thin and 
open in habit and evidently hardy. 

Kadsura japonica is a climbing 
shrub in the magnolia family, with 
attractive glossy foliage and small, 
inconspicuous creamy-white flowers. 

Laurus nobilis is the laurel used 
by the ancients in crowning their 
heroes. In the Mediterranean region 
it forms a large tree, but in Brooklyn 
it is a shrub five feet tall. The fra- 
grant foliage and rank growth are 
usually injured during the winter, 
but the roots seem hardy. 

Magnolia grandiflora, bull bay, is 
a small tree with beautiful large 
leaves. Winter injury is frequent, 
and the fragrant white flowers are 
only rarely produced. The several 
plants there vary in height from six 
to nine feet. 

Osmarea Burkwoodii is a slow- 
growing shrub with toothed, ovate 
leaves about one and one-half inches 
long. It is supposedly a hybrid of 
osmanthus and phillyrea. Planted in 
1934, it is now about two feet high. 

Photinia serrulata is a Chinese 
shrub with handsome large leaves 
that are red or coppery when de- 
veloping; the current year’s growth 
remains red all season. Plants 5 years 
old are now five feet tall and come 
through the winter in a protected 
place almost unharmed. 

Quercus myrsinzfolia, in its native 
habitat of Japan, forms a large tree, 
but here it is a shrub four or five 
feet tall. The leaves are from two to 
four inches long and are not par- 
ticularly oaklike. There has been 
no injury in the past two winters. 

Viburnum utile, a shrub with 
slender stems and small, glossy leaves, 
is interesting as being one of the few 
evergreen viburnums that will come 
through our winters. Planted in 
1925, it is now about three feet. 

Alangium platanifolium, an odd, 
slow-growing deciduous shrub, has 
broad, lobed leaves and inconspicu- 
ous white flowers. Planted in 1933, 
it is now about four feet high and 
séems to be hardy. 

Dipteronia sinensis, a small tree 
from central China with ornamental 
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pinnate leaves, is of particular inter- 
est in belonging to the only other 
[Concluded on page 14.]} 





LUTHER BURBANK STAMP. 


Selecting five outstanding Ameri- 
can scientists to be honored by hav- 
ing special commemorative stamps 
issued for them, the United States 
Post Office Department selected 
Luther Burbank, along with John 
James Audubon, Crawford W. Long, 
Walter Reed and Jane Addams. 

The 3-cent stamp commemorating 
Luther Burbank was issued at Santa 
Rosa, Cal., site of his farms, April 
17, 1940. 

In the field of horticulture, Luther 
Burbank was selected as outstanding 
because of his accomplishments in 
plant breeding. Born on a farm at 
Lancaster, Mass., March’7, 1849, he 
attended Lancaster Academy and 
took up horticulture for his lifework. 
His earliest achievement, the Bur- 
bank potato, was introduced in 1871 
and helped prevent a repetition of 
the Irish famine of 1846. 

In 1875 Mr. Burbank moved to 
California and established there the 
experimental gardens where most of 
his famous products were developed. 
These included such oddities as spine- 
less cactus that can be fed to cattle 
in desert areas, a cross between apri- 
cots and plums, seedless raisins, 
stoneless prunes and many new vari- 
eties of fruits, berries and vegetables. 

In producing these horticultural 
novelties, Luther Burbank used the 
principles of selective breeding and 
cross-pollinization, often speeding the 
production by grafting. 

In 1905 Carnegie Institute made 
him a grant of $100,000. At his 
death, in 1926, he had 3,000 experi- 
ments in progress. 














Luther Burbank Stamp. 
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Build Small Pools in Summer 


Partial Answer to the Hot-weather Business Slump May Be Found 
in Construction of Low-priced Water Gardens—By Stewart E. Fern 


Probably the greatest grief of the 
landscape nurseryman is the seasonal 
nature of his business. Most of his 
work, which until a few years ago 
came between March and June, is 
divided more equally now between 
those spring months and the fall 
months of September and October. 

Getting income out of the two hot 
months of July and August is the 
greatest problem. Here are eight or 
nine weeks with lovely weather and 
dry soil, making labor conditions for 
outdoor work most favorable. But it 
is the least favorable season to move 
plants and shrubs and evergreens. 
Propagating is negligible; lawn work 
is nil; except for watering and cul- 
tivating, the nursery requires little 
attention. 

Here’s one answer to the problem 
that has worked for a Cincinnati 
landscaping concern. It is one that 
may be used no matter how large or 
small your organization, and almost 
any homeowner who enjoys his 
garden can be your customer. Build 
small V-bottom naturalized pools 
which can be constructed complete 
at a price of from $50 up. 

Every home gardener wants a pool. 
But he is under the impression a 
pool is prohibitively expensive, and 
it usually is when constructed by a 
regular contractor with all the trim- 
mings. If your customer were offered 
a pool, about ten feet long, that fitted 
perfectly into the natural setting of 
his garden (and most gardeners strive 
for naturalistic plantings) for $50 or 
$75, would he take you up on it? 
You probably can name a dozen 
prospects at this reading among your 
own list of customers who would be 
more than interested. 

What can you make out of such 
a low-cost job? You can realize good 
wages for your labor and a profit 
besides. Your cost won't run $20; 
the pool can be built by one man in 
three days’ labor. It takes approxi- 
mately a day for each of the follow- 
ing operations: Making the excava- 
tion and preparing materials for use, 
pouring the concrete, setting and 
naturalizing the rocks. 

The materials required to make 
the 10-foot size pool are: Seven sacks 


of cement, 1,500 pounds of coarse 
sand, 2,700 pounds of half-inch 
gravel, wire and_ reinforcements 
(cost about $2), rocks (from one to 
two perches), fish and lily plants 
(for two boxes), lily box material 
(for two boxes). 

Both these estimates of labor and 
materials were taken from the time 
and money put into the pool illus- 
trated. 

Two or three men constructing 
several of these small pools at once 
can materially cut down the labor 
cost even from this estimate, and the 
delay caused by waiting for the con- 
crete to set will be less of a problem. 
The total soil removed is only one 
and one-half cubic yards, and the 
total concrete to mix and pour is 
only two-thirds cubic yard. It is 
really not a big job, and that is why 
the price is not big, but the effect, 
if handled properly, is more than 
satisfactory. 

There is no plumbing and needs 
to be none if the pool can be si- 
phoned or bailed, and this is required 
only once or twice a year if the 
proper balance of fish and plants is 
used. Damage from freezing is no 
problem in this pool. The sides are 


slanted to prevent lateral pressure 
from ice, and a log laid on the water 
in later fall takes care of any unusu- 
ally hard freezes. Fish, lilies, hya- 
cinths, bog plants and other aquatics 
can all live together in this little 
water garden at a minimum of cost 
and effort. 

If running water is wanted, water 
can be piped to the pool, the pipe 
being placed between two rocks, 
allowing the water to trickle natur- 
ally into the pool over one of the 
stones at its edge. This will make 
an overflow pipe necessary. Gener- 
ally, installation of running water is 
an additional expense which is sel- 
dom warranted by the amount of its 
use. 

The one precaution to take in 
assuring yourself customer satisfac- 
tion and reputation which will bring 
new orders is to make the pool as 
naturalistic as possible. Build the 
pool into a gentle slope or against a 
terrace or shrub background to 
achieve the most beauty. Before be- 
ginning, drive into the country and 
look into a few creeks and sylvan 
glens. You'll get plenty of ideas. 

Make the pool look as though you 
moved it bodily from a woodland 


Small Lily Pool Built on Specifications in This Article. 
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stream. The pleasure such a natural 
little gem will give your customer's 
friends will match their surprise at 
its low cost, and both will assure 
you plenty of orders when you need 
them most, between Memorial day and 
Labor day. 





UNUSUAL WOODY PLANTS. 

[Concluded from page 12.]} 
genus besides acer in the maple 
family. Planted in 1933, it is now 
about six feet tall; for the past four 
years it has been growing without 
protection, and winter injury has 
been negligible. 

Firmiana simplex, Chinese parasol 
tree, from the warmer parts of China 
and Japan, has been growing out- 
doors in the garden for over twenty 
years. The bark of the branches and 
trunk, even to the base, is green and 
smooth and the palmately lobed 
leaves are often over one foot long. 
It is now about eighteen feet tall. 

Jasminum Beesianum, a slender 
shrub with green stems, differs from 
the other jasmines in having red 
flowers and simple leaves. 

Picrasma quassioides, a small Asi- 
atic tree with slender trunk and 
branches, closely related to ailan- 


thus, has no particular ornamental 
value, but is interesting because of 
its scarcity in cultivation. Now about 
eighteen feet high, it seems per- 
fectly hardy. 

Pistacia chinensis, Chinese pis- 
tachio, here forms a bush about six 
feet high, with ornamental pinnate 
leaves. It is used as grafting stock 
for the pistachio nut tree (P. vera) 
of commerce. 

Platanus orientalis, Oriental plane, 
is a tree rarely seen in America and 
the specimen in the garden, about 
forty feet tall, is perhaps one of the 
largest in this region. The tree gen- 
erally sold by nurserymen under this 
name is London plane, P. acerifolia, 
a hybrid form. 

Sapium sebiferum, Chinese tallow 
tree, is an interesting small tree with 
attractive foliage. It has flowered 
here, but has not set fruit. In China 
the waxy covering of the berries is 
used in making candles and soap. 
Planted in 1934, it is now about eight 
feet high. 

Vitex trifoliata unifoliolata is a 
low, sprawling shrub with simple 
leaves and blue flowers. Though 
found in southern Asia and Polynesia 
it has come through several winters 
here with little or no protection. 
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“The man who plants a tree con- 
veys a lasting benefit to himself and 
posterity. What invested money, put 
to work at par in 1850, say, is worth 
today what was paid for it then? 
Business cycles come and go; so do 
gilt-edge companies. Governments 
change; the races of man trample 
and pass on. Trees remain. Trees 
are friends of men, as they are the 
friends of the birds. Trees have dis- 
tinctive personalities; each has as 
much individuality as a dog or horse. 
They outlive all such pets; they ask 
nothing. They only give.”—Donald 
Culross Peattie, in the Rotarian. 

x**x* kK Kk * 

A family tree that is a family tree 
is the proud boast of the Brazil nut. 
The tree sometimes grows as high as 
150 feet, and when it does, its base 
grows to ten feet in diameter. And 
that’s quite a tree. 

kk KK K x 

California has been richly repaid 
for its hospitality to alien trees. The 
pepper tree, so graceful a part of the 
landscape, originated in South Amer- 
ica, though it is also grown in south- 
ern Europe. The original California 
pepper trees were brought over by 
ship by padres, who planted the little 
whips at the San Luis de Francia 
Mission, where one still flourishes. 

kk kK * * 

The navel orange, held to be the 
greatest gift man ever made to Cali- 
fornia, since it introduced the fruit 
which has brought more wealth to 
the state than all the mineral gold 
mined since 1848, was presumably of 
Portuguese origin and was imported 
from Bahia, Brazil. Incidentally it 
was a woman, Mrs. Eliza B. Tib- 
betts, of Riverside, who received the 
two original navels from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
1873. 

xk kK *K * 

The best California timber tree, 
the eucalyptus, is also from across 
the sea, coming from Australia, 
where the gums, or _ eucalypts, 
dominate the Commonwealth's land- 
scape. 

kk KKK * 

Mopsy’s friend: “Ill have you 
know my family tree is one of the 
finest in the country!” 

Mopsy: “Sure, and it got that way 
by grafting!” 
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North Carolina Summer Meeting 


Two-day Convention at Hickory Comprises Sessions of Informative Talks 
and Visit to Howard-Hickory Nursery and Local Gardens—By John Tinga 


The opening session of the conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, June 27, was 
called to order by President S. D. 
Tankard, Jr. Rev. W. A. Rollins, 
Hickory, made the invocation. Mayor 
Walker Lyerly’s welcome followed. 

Guests from other states were recog- 
nized. They included J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga., president of the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Association and Mrs. 
Wight; Fred Shoosmith, D. E. Laird, 
A. §. Gresham and J. I. Williams, 
president of the Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, all of Richmond, 
Va.; Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Thrasher, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dr. Richard P. White, 
Washington, D. C., secretary of the 
A. A. N., and others. 

The president made a short report 
concerning the resignation of the 
secretary-treasurer, William H. How- 
ard, who may enter another business. 
The treasurer's report was read. Mrs. 
R. P. Royer, High Point, was elected 
secretary pro tem. 

J. G. Weaver, of the faculty of 
State College, read a paper prepared 
by M. E. Gardner, head of the school 
of horticulture of State College, on 


“How We Can Recapture Some of 
the Business Now Going out of the 
State.” He said that many nurseries 
were going in for ornamental stock 
and not stressing fruit stock so much 
as formerly. Fruit growers must stick 
to known and proved varieties more 
and see more local growers. The 
nurserymen should sponsor a state 
horticultural society to establish closer 
relations with the fruit growers. 

Mr. Weaver then gave a report on 
the history of vitamin B,, and 
some of his findings concerning it. 
It is of little value, apparently, where 
organic matter is present in the soil. 


Dr. Richard P. White, secretary of 
the A. A. N., brought greetings from 
that organization, and he expressed 
his hope for a Carolina chapter. 

In his address on “The Landscape 
Architect and the Nurseryman,” 
C. H. Howard, landscape architect, 
Cleveland, O., told how coéperation 
between the landscape architect and 
the nurseryman can be accomplished. 


After luncheon there was a tour 
of some interesting gardens in Hick- 
ory, led by President Tankard. Then 
the party went through the factory 





of the Southern School Desk Co. An 
equally interesting tour through the 
Howard-Hickory nurseries followed. 

Entertainment after the banquet at 
the Hotel Hickory in the evening 
was by a colored glee club, which 
sang spirituals, and a local magician. 

E. I. Tinga, Castle Hayne, then 
made a talk on “Codéperative Pur- 
chasing.” The North Carolina bulb 
growers buy codperatively with 
great savings. This same plan could 
be applied by the nurserymen, as- 
serted the speaker. 

The members of the A. A. N. in 
North Carolina then held a meeting 
and voted to form a Carolina chap- 
ter. This chapter includes members 
in North and South Carolina. M. L. 
Harkey, Charlotte, is president of 
this chapter, and L. R. Casey, Golds- 
boro, is secretary. 

Friday morning, June 28, a paper 
by William Edingloh, New Bern, was 
read by John Tinga. All nursery- 
men should aid in making friends 
for horticulture by establishing a 
community interest in plants. One 
way of doing this is by labeling 
school plantings so that children can 


Airplane View of 120 Acres of Nurseries of Howard-Hickory Co., Host to Meeting of North Carolina Association. 
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become familiar with the names of 
local plants. 

H. L. Nettles, Asheville, made the 
report of the legislative committee. 
After a discussion, Mr. Nettles 
moved that the convention go on 
record as unanimously endorsing a 
fellow nurseryman, Governor Lloyd 
Stark, of Missouri, as a candidate for 
the vice-presidency of the United 
States. This motion was adopted. A 
petition was circulated requesting the 
legislature to set aside funds for more 
horticultural research and experimen- 
tation. 

J. Y. Killian, Newton, made an ad- 
dress concerning “The Promotion of 
the Fruit Tree Business.” He stressed 
the importance of having only the 
best varieties. He recommended that 
inferior varieties be discarded so that 
a consumer demand may be built up 
to counteract the demand for citrus 
fruits. 

Remarks of J. Van _ Lindley, 
Greensboro, on “Deadheads and 
Dead Beats” led to the adoption of a 
uniform guarantee code to be used 
by the nurserymen of the state. The 
code was modeled after the one in 
use in Virginia. 

Dr. C. H. Brannon, state ento- 
mologist, reporting on the activities 
of his department which would in- 
terest nurserymen, said the Japanese 
beetle program is going well, as is 
the work with the white-pine blister 
rust. 

W. C. Daniels, Charlotte, brought 
greetings from the Southern Nurs- 
erymen’s Association and introduced 
J. B. Wight, president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the resolution com- 
mittee was read by Mr. Daniels and 
accepted by the group. 

M. L. Harkey invited all the mem- 
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S. D. Tankard, Jr. 


bers to attend the convention of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association 
at Charlotte in August. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the unanimous choice of E. I. Tinga, 
Castle Hayne, as president; W. E. 
Campbell, Greensboro, as vice-presi- 
dent, and John Tinga, Castle Hayne, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

The winter meeting will be held 
as usual at Raleigh in early January 
in connection with the short course. 
The next summer meeting will be 
held at Wrightsville Beach. 





INDIANA SUMMER MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Indiana 
Association of Nurserymen was trans- 
ferred to Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette, because of the illness of Presi- 
dent Homer L. Wiegand, who was 
host to two banner gatherings at In- 
dianapolis in preceding years. The 
meeting at Purdue, July 10, made it 
possible to see the things of interest 
to nurserymen at the university. A 
committee composed of Kenneth Ran- 
del, Harry Hobbs and Alex Tuschin- 
sky worked out the program with 
Prof. Laurenz Greene. 





VIRGINIA PROGRAM. 


A new type of program was an- 
nounced for the annual meeting of 
the Virginia Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, July 15 and 16, to allow 
ample time for discussions as sug- 
gested by members. 


After the presentation of the off- 
cial address by .President John D. 
Williams at the morning session July 
15, the following talks are scheduled: 

“Question Box, Its Place and Purpose,” 
by S. N. Griffith. 

“Keeping the Stock and the Inventory 
Up to Date,” by H. B. Wharton. 

“Business Ethics,” By A. J. Shoosmith. 

“Where the Nurseryman's Responsi- 
bility Ends,” by A.S. Gresham, Jr. 

“How to Make’ Plants Live When 
Transplanted,” by Albert Glass. 

“Should We Propagate or Purchase 
Lining-out Stock?” by T. D. Watkins. 

“The Peak Size for Profit in Terms of 
Dollars and Cents,” by Fred Shoosmith. 


In the afternoon, meetings of the 
executive, membership and legislative 
committees are scheduled. At that 
time association members may visit 
various departments at the institute, 
inspecting experimental rose plots, 
poxwood seedlings -and other field 
studies. Picnic and games follow in 
the evening. 

The morning session July 16 will 
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open with a showing of colored slides 
by A. G. Smith, Jr., followed by a 
message from the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen by Dr. Richard 
P. White, executive secretary. The 
question box will be conducted by 
S. N. Griffith. Reports will be heard 
from G. T. French, secretary-treas- 
urer; A. S. Gresham, for the member- 
ship committee, and S. H. Thrasher, 
for the legislative committee. The 
meeting will close with the election 
of officers and the selection of the next 
meeting place. 





GUESS DOESN’T WORK ON 
GROWTH SUBSTANCE. 


The painstaking accuracy required 
to get effective results with some of 
the recently discovered growth-pro 
moting substances is reflected in a 
report by William C. Cooper on the 
rooting of citrus cuttings, according to 
a statement of the federal bureau of 
plant industry. At Orlando, Fila., 
Dr, Cooper experimented with several 
of the citrus varieties and with sev- 
eral of the chemicals that induce root 
growth. 

In one series, using cuttings of 
lemon and several orange varieties, 
he found that indoleacetic acid was 
effective, but only within a narrow 
limit. A solution including one one- 
hundredth of one per cent of the 
chemical ““was no more effective than 
tap water.” Twice this small quan 
tity, or two one-hundredths of one 
per cent, “greatly increased the num 
ber of roots induced on all varieties.” 
But doubling the strength again to 
four one-hundredths of one per cent 
“caused some injury to the base of 
cuttings of some varieties.” 

Hit-and-miss methods or guessing 
at the strength of a solution is as 
likely to be as harmful as helpful, such 
experiments show. The use of growth- 
promoting substances as an aid to 
propagation of plants—particularly of 
many plants that do not ordinarily 
root well—is proving of value in hor’ 
ticulture, says the bureau, but it is 
evident that the exact methods and 
the exact strengths of solutions will 
have to be worked out by experiment 
with each species, 

BOSKOOP, the nursery center o! 
Holland, remains intact, according t 
word received by Martin Loef, pro 
prietor of the Freehold Nursery, 
Freehold, N. J. 
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Selection of Narrow-leaved Evergreens 


Fifth of a Series of Articles Similar to the Treatment of Woody Deciduous 
Ornamental Plants in “Compiling a New Nursery List” —By L. C. Chadwick 


The narrow-leaved evergreens that 
compose group 6 are large types that 
range in height from ten to twenty- 
five feet and vary considerably in habit 
of growth and foliage. Many of the 
common plants in this group are rela- 
tively narrow and upright, forming a 
distinct columnar shape. Others are 
of a pyramidal form, being much 
wider at the base and tapering to a 
point. Still others possess a more 
irregular, upright, wide - spreading 
habit of growth. Yellow and blue 
foliage forms are quite common in 
this group. A few of these color cul- 
tivars are recommended for use 
along with those types possessing va- 
riations of green foliage. 

This group of evergreens is of use 
in foundation plantings, for hedges, 
screens and borders and as specimen 
plants. Most of the plants used in the 
foundation planting are smaller at 
maturity than those constituting this 
group. However, within this group 
are types, because of their large size, 
that lend themselves to planting at 
corners and in the angles of the house 
where they will not interfere with 
views from the windows. 

There is hardly a home that does 
not require a hedge, a formal screen 
or an informal border planting. Many 
of the evergreens in this group are 
exceedingly useful for these purposes. 
Some can be pruned to hedges of from 
five to eight feet or more. Others re- 
quire only slight trimming to make a 
narrow screen of twelve to fifteen feet 
or higher, and still others can be used 
in an informal border planting where, 
with little or no trimming, they will 
provide a background for the smaller 
plants and privacy for the garden 
area. Variation in foliage color can 
be provided if necessary, but the 
green foliage should predominate. 

For small places where space will 
not allow the planting of a stand- 
ard evergreen tree, many of these 
smaller types make attractive speci- 
mens. 

As it was found with the narrow- 
leaved evergreens in group 5, it is 
difficult accurately to classify some of 
the plants within group 6. Some of 
the plants, because of their slow 
growth, are classified within this 


group, even though at maturity they 
become standard trees. Libocedrus de- 
currens and Thuja plicata are two ex- 
amples. Their growth is so slow, 
especially the former, that they are 
seldom seen of mature sizes in land- 
scape plantings. These plants and 
others of a similar nature should for 
all practical purposes be placed in 
this group. 

Some of the other plants placed in 
this group probably should have been 
placed in group 5 if the same line of 
reasoning were followed. However, 
so few plants are available to study the 
rate of growth and approximate ma- 
ture size that sizes specified in Reh- 
der’s “Manual of Cultivated Trees 
amd Shrubs” have been followed more 
or less closely. An extreme example of 
this condition is found in Taxus brevi- 
folia, the western yew. Rehder lists 
this plant as a tree to fifty, rarely to 
eighty-three feet. This size is no doubt 
true of trees growing in their native 
habitat, but specimens of the western 
yew seen in this part of the country 
seldom are large enough even to be 
placed in group 5. It is fortunate, in 
some respects at least, that many of 
these plants which are the most difh- 
cult to classify as to size group are 
rare and many are less useful than 
some of the more common types. 

Another point that seems worthy of 
mention relative to this group of ever- 
greens is the lack of agreement be- 
tween recognized authorities of cor- 
rect nomenclature and even recogni- 
tion. For many of the types there is 
no agreement between Rehder and 
Bailey in their published works. A 
great many of the varieties or forms, 
more or less common in the trade, are 
recognized by Rehder in his new 
“Manual of Cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs” as synonyms or are not rec- 
ognized at all. Bailey, however, lists 
most of these types in his book, “The 
Cultivated Conifers.” For the pur- 
pose of this discussion a few of the 
more common forms will be added to 
Rehder’s classification. This will 
eliminate some types in the trade 
which are peculiar to one nursery or 
to relatively few nurseries. No doubt 
many of the types omitted would be 
placed in the discard group if they 


were listed. Also, in order to reduce 
the size of the lists, some varieties or 
forms found only in arboretums or 
botanical collections are omitted. 

A total of 100 plants is listed. 
They are distributed between the three 
groups as follows: Eight in the se- 
lected list, thirty-four in the secondary 
list and fifty-eight in the discard list. 
The list of discards would be at least 
doubled if all the varieties and forms 
were included. Because of the large 
number of plants in this group, this 
may seem like too critical a selection. 
However, I feel those in the selected 
group are the best and should find the 
most abundant use in landscape plant- 
ings. Some of those in the secondary 
group are nearly as satisfactory and in 
some sections probably would require 
the select rating. All of those in the 
secondary group will find at least 
limited use. 

SELECTED LIST. 


Juniperus chinensis columnaris (#18755) 
—Columnar Chinese juniper. 

Juniperus chinensis keteleeri — 
juniper. 

Juniperus 
cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana canaerti — 
redcedar. 

Taxus cuspidata (capitata) 
Japanese yew. 

Thuja occidentalis fastigiata (pyramidalis) 
—Pyramidal arborvite. 

Thuja plicata—Giant arborvite. 

Tsuga canandensis pyramidalis 
pyramidal hemlock. 


SECONDARY LIST. 


Chamecyparis lawsoniana allumi. 

Chamecyparis lawsoniana_ glauca 
omphe de Boskoop). 

Chamecyparis nootkatensis. 

Chamecyparis obtusa magnifica. 

Chamecyparis pisifera. 

Chamecyparis pisifera aurea 

Chamecyparis pisifera plumosa. 

Chamecyparis thyoides andelyensis 

Cryptomeria japonica lobbi. 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris glauca. 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris viridis 

Juniperus chinensis mas (mascula, 
boriensis). 

Juniperus scopulorum Blue Moon. 

Juniperus scopulorum hilli. 

Juniperus virginiana (selected). 

Juniperus virginiana fastigiata. 

Juniperus virginiana pendula. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidiformis hilli 

Juniperus virginiana smithi. 

Libocedrus decurrens. 

Pinus cembra columnaris. 

Pinus sylvestris fastigiata 

Pinus sylvestris watereri. 

Scidopitys verticillata. 

Taxus baccata dovastoni. 

Thuja occidentalis (selected) 

Thuja occidentalis douglasi aurea 

Thuja occidentalis elegantissima. 


Keteleer 


burki—Burk _red- 


virginiana 
Cannart 


Upright 


Coplen 


(Tri- 


nea- 
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Thuja orientalis elegantissima. 

Thuja standishi. 

Tsuga canadensis compacta—Stranger 
hemlock. 

Tsuga canadensis macrophylla. 

Tsuga canadensis microphylla. 

Tsuga canadensis pendula—Outpost 
weeping hemlock. 


PLANTS TO DISCARD. 


Cephalotaxus drupacea. 
Cephalotaxus fortuni. 

Chamecyparis lawsoniana. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana argentea. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana filiformis. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana fletcheri. 
Chamacyparis lawsoniana fraseri. 
Chamecyparis lawsoniana pendula. 
Chamecyparis nootkatensis glauca. 
Chamecyparis nootkatensis lutea. 
Chamecyparis nootkatensis pendula. 
Chamecyparis obtusa. 
Chamecyparis obtusa aurea. 
Chamecyparis pisifera plumosa argentea. 
Chamecyparis pisifera plumosa aurea. 
Chamecyparis thyoides. 
Cryptomeria japonica compacta. 
Cryptomeria japonica dacrydioides. 
Cunninghamia omnia 

Juniperus chinensis foemina, 
Juniperus chinensis fortuni. 
Juniperus chinensis smithi. 
Juniperus chinensis torrulosa. 
uniperus mexicana (ashei). 
uniperus scopulorum. 

uniperus scopulorum argentea. 
Juniperus scopulorum Chandler Silver. 
uniperus scopulorum marshalli. 
uniperus scopulorum Moonlight. 
uniperus scopulorum North Star. 
uniperus scopulorum nog 
Juniperus scopulorum Silver Queen. 
Juniperus scopulorum viridifolia. 
uniperus virginiana albo-spica. 
Juniperus virginiana aurea. 
Juniperus virginiana elegantissima. 
Juniperus virginiana glauca. 
Juniperus virginiana McCabei. 
Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis. 
Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis hilli. 
Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis viridis. 
Juniperus virginiana schotti. 

Taxus baccata. 

Taxus baccata adpressa. 

Taxus baccata aurea. 

Taxus brevifolia. 

Thuja occidentalis aurea. 

Thuja occidentalis filicoides. 

Thuja occidentalis riversi. 

Thuja occidentalis variegata. 

Thuja occidentalis viridis. 

Thuja orientalis. 

Thuja orientalis beverleyensis. 
Thuja orientalis columnaris. 

Thuja plicata pendula. 

Thujopsis dolabrata. 

Torreya nucifera. 

Torreya taxifolia. 


Juniperus chinensis _columnaris 
(# 18755), columnar Chinese juni- 
per, was introduced by the bureau of 
plant introduction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture a 
number of years ago and seems to be 
slightly superior to the plant carried 
in most nurseries as Juniperus chinen- 
sis columnaris. This selected variety 
does not differ greatly from the more 
common form. It is a broad columnar 
form with ascending branches and 
gray-green foliage. The needlelike 
leaves predominate. The foliage is 
slightly coarser in texture than the 





common form. This selected type 
seems to age better than the common 
form and this fact has been largely 
responsible for its choice. Both the 
common gray-green and the green 
forms of the columnar Chinese juniper 
are satisfactory when small, but their 
popularity has waned in the midwest 
during the past few years, especially 
as the plants become older. 

Juniperus chinensis keteleeri, Kete- 
leer juniper.—Considerable confusion 
exists regarding the correct nomen- 
clature of this plant. It has been listed 
by most nurserymen as a variety of 
Juniperus virginiana. Bailey recog- 
nizes it as such, but Rehder does not 
list it at all. A few nurserymen and 
plantsmen have of late considered the 
Keteleer juniper either a variety of 
Juniperus chinensis or possibly a 
hybrid between Juniperus chinensis 
and Juniperus virginiana. Since the 
origin of this juniper is shadowed in 
doubt, it is difficult to name it prop- 
erly, but because of many of its char- 
acteristics it seems apropos to list it 
as a variety of Juniperus chinensis. 

Regardless of its proper nomen- 
clature, it is one of the best, if not the 
best, of all the large upright forms 
of juniperus regardless of species. It 
possesses a pleasing compact pyrami- 
dal shape, dark green mostly scalelike 
foliage and large showy slaty purplish- 
brown berries. It is readily propa- 
gated by grafting and is a fast grower. 
It requires less staking and trimming 
to develop an attractive plant than 
most of the large upright junipers, 
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especially the varieties of Juniperus 
virginiana. It is practically or entirely 
resistant to cedar-apple rust and juni- 
per blight, two diseases troublesome 
to varieties of Juniperus virginiana, 
and it does well in partial shade. For 
all of its good qualities, it is surpris- 
ing that the Keteleer juniper has not 
been more in demand. 

The other varieties of Juniperus 
chinensis do not have much to com- 
mend them. Juniperus chinensis mas 
seems the best, although it is quite 
susceptible to blight. It is not uncom 
mon to find plants listed as Juniperus 
chinensis mas and Juniperus chinensis 
neaboriensis in the same catalogue 
Both Rehder and Bailey consider these 
Names synonymous and they are so 
carried here. Juniperus chinensis 
foemina and Juniperus chinensis 
smithi are fairly satisfactory as small 
plants, but older plants do not meas 
ure up to the standard set for our 
better class of evergreens. 

Juniperus virginiana burki, Burk 
redcedar.—For a good many years 
Juniperus virginiana glauca was the 
only bluish foliage variety of Junip 
erus virginiana used to any great 
extent. More recently the Burk red 
cedar, along with a few others, has 
come into the picture. Because of the 
better growth habit of the Burk 
redcedar and its outstanding steel-blue 
foliage, I believe it should replace 
Juniperus virginiana glauca. It is of 
a more compact habit and requires 
less staking and trimming than the 
common blue redcedar. 
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Juniperus virginiana canaerti, Can- 
nart redcedar.—Little needs to be 
said about this variety because it is so 
common that its characteristics are 
well known. Though it is usually 
described as bearing dark green foli- 
age, this description is somewhat 
erroneous. The inner foliage is dark 
green, but the color of the foliage on 
the outer branchlets is often yellow- 
ish or light green, especially when the 
plants are located in full sun. Never- 
theless, it is one of the most useful of 
the large upright junipers. The rela- 
tively small bloomy blue fruits are of 
distinct ornamental value, as well as 
attractive to birds. Like all the vari- 
eties of the redcedar, it does best 
in sun. 

Other varieties of the redcedar are 
placed on the secondary or discard 
lists. Brief comments are necessary 
regarding some of these types. Junip- 
erus virginiana is a variable species, 
and often interesting types are found 
natively or develop from seeds sown 
in the nursery. The best of these 
variations can be effectively used in 
mass plantings and in some cases 
even as specimens. Juniperus virgini- 
ana fastigiata does not seem to be 
recognized botanically, but a plant of 
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a compact fastigiate form is found in 
some nurseries. Considerable varia- 
tion exists in the habit of growth of 
the plants offered as Juniperus vir- 
giniana pendula. One type displays 
a striking weeping habit even in 
small plants. These plants are often 
less than ten feet high. The other 
form is a large upright spreading type 
reaching a height of from fifteen to 
twenty feet or more with moderate 
pendulous branches. The latter type 
is more useful in landscape plantings 
than the former. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidifor- 
mis hilli, the Hill Dundee juniper, 
is an interesting columnar type with 
pale bluish-green foliage turning an 
attractive purplish or plum color in 
the fall. It is a good grower and 
should find rather extensive use. 
Juniperus virginiana smithi, a bushy 
pyramidal form with light, grass- 
green foliage, has and can be used 
in combination or in place of the 
Cannart redcedar to give a variation 
of foliage color. Most of the varieties 
of redcedar placed on the discard list 
are forms possessing striking foliage 
color, and their use cannot be greatly 
commended. 

Taxus cuspidata (capitata), upright 
Japanese yew.—According to botani- 
cal descriptions the Japanese yew, 
Taxus cuspidata, is a tree to fifty 
feet or larger with spreading or 
upright spreading branches. Thus 
the upright growing type fre- 
quently listed as the variety capitata 
is typical of the growth habit of the 
species and consequently the varietal 
name “capitata” is not recognized by 
such authorities as Rehder and Bailey. 
The use of the varietal name “capitata” 
has become so common it will be 
hard to drop. It seems feasible 
that a varietal name should be used 
to distinguish between the upright 
and the spreading forms. If the spe- 
cies name is to apply to the upright 
type, then a suitable varietal name 
should be had for the spreading 
form. 

The Japanese yew in question is 
one of the best of all the evergreens 
in this group. Where given room and 
allowed to spread, it forms a broad 
pyramidal plant, useful at the cor- 
ners of the house in foundation 
plantings, as specimens and for plant- 
ing in the informal border, and if 
it is properly trimmed it can be used 
for hedges. As with the yews dis- 
cussed previously, it does well in 


either sun or shade and is compara- 
tively free from pests. 

Only a few of the varieties of 
Taxus baccata are given in the sec- 
ondary and discard lists. Most of 
those coming within the size limits 
of this group are not common and 
are not hardy enough to be placed 
other than on the discard list. Taxus 
brevifolia has proved hardy, but its 
growth is slow and it does not seem 
to possess any characteristics that 
cannot be found in some of the rec- 
ommended yews. 

Thuja occidentalis fastigiata (py- 
ramidalis) pyramidal arborvite, is 
often listed as Thuja occidentalis py- 
ramidalis, but Thuja occidentalis fas- 
tigiata is the correct nomenclature. It 
is one of our most common and use- 
ful arborvites. It is of use in formal 
plantings, and for a rapid-growing, 
tall but narrow screen, it has few 
if any equals among the evergreens. 

This is the only variety of the 
American arborvite placed on the 
selected list. Selected forms of the 
species, which are of limited use 
much the same as selected types of 
the native redcedar, and two other 
varieties are on the secondary list. 
Thuja occidentalis douglasi aurea, a 
type with deep yellow foliage, can 
be used to add contrast of foliage, 
especially against a dark green back- 
ground. 

In most botanical manuals Thuja 
occidentalis elegantissima is consid- 
ered a synonym of the George Pea- 
body arborvite, Thuja occidentalis 
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lutea. There is a type grown under 
this name in some varieties that is 
quite distinct from the George Pea 
body arborvite. The type is a broad 
pyramidal, compact type of medium 
size with dark glossy green foliage 
except the golden-yellow tips. It is 
a type, based on limited observations, 
that should at least find limited use. 

A number of varieties of Thuja 
orientalis are not listed. They are not 
common or adaptable to use in the 
northern part of the country. The 
varieties listed require no discussion 

Thuja plicata, giant arborvite, on 
the west coast is said to attain a height 
of 200 feet. The largest specimens 
seen in the east have a height of about 
thirty or thirty-five feet. This species 
assumes a pyramidal outline, with an 
irregular but graceful branching habit 
The foliage is bright green, glossy or 
bronzy above the dark green beneath 
It retains its pleasing foliage color 
during the winter months. When 
planted in well drained soil it becomes 
one of the best arborvites. 

One other arborvite, that should 
be mentioned in this discussion is the 
Japanese arborvite, Thuja standishi. 
It has not been used extensively, but 
holds some promise. The growth habit 
is broad pyramidal, and the foliage is 
a pale green. It does not make the 
heavy frond development of most 
arborvites, and there is less dying of 
the foliage in the center of the plant. 
It seems to do best in partial shade 
and in a fertile, well drained soil. 

Tsuga canadensis pyramidalis, Cop- 
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len pyramidal hemlock, is described 
as a compact type of narrow pyrami- 
dal habit and good foliage. Observa- 
tions have been limited to the one 
parent plant, but it is said to possess 
all the good characteristics of Tsuga 
canadensis, besides showing the inter- 
esting variation in habit of growth. 
Perhaps I am assuming too much to 
recommend a plant on such limited 
observation, but it is more the habit 
of growth of the plant being selected 
than any particular named type. At 
the present time we use the Canada 
hemlock trimmed to much the shape 
of this variation rather extensively. If 
this type will attain this habit of 
growth without extensive trimming, 
it certainly should have a place in 
many landscape compositions. It has 
not yet been possible to ascertain how 
well the offspring will conform with 
the habit of the parent plant. 


The varieties given in the secondary 
list show considerable variation in 
habit of growth and should find at 
least limited use. The Stranger hem- 
lock is a compact plant with rather 
heavy foliage and thick needles, en- 
abling it to withstand more exposure 
than the common hemlock. Tsuga 
canadensis macrophylla. has leaves 
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larger than the type, and Tsuga cana- 
densis microphylla has very small 
leaves produced abundantly on stout 
branchlets. The Outpost weeping 
hemlock is described as a graceful 
weeping symmetrical tree distinctly 
different from Sargent weeping hem- 
lock. All of these forms are described 
by John Swartley in his treatise of 
the variations of the Canada hemlock. 

Space permits only a limited discus- 
sion of the remaining plants in the 
secondary and discard lists. None of 
the chamecyparis finds a place on the 
selected list. In the midwest few of 
them are worthy of even a place on 
the secondary list. In the cooler, more 
humid atmosphere of the east they 
do better. One or two varieties of 
the common species have been selected 
for the secondary list. Chamacyparis 
lawsoniana allumi seems to be the best 
of the Chamecyparis lawsoniana vari- 
eties in our tests, but even it is not 
reliably hardy. Chamecyparis noot- 
katensis is hardier and attractive, but 
the demand for it is limited. A limited 
supply of Chamaecyparis pisifera and 
its varieties is needed for the cheaper 
trade that will not buy the better 
plants. Chamecyparis thyoides andel- 
yensis, with some spreading linear 
lanceolate and some loosely appressed 
scalelike leaves, is said to do well in 
some parts of the east. 

It will also be noted that none of 
the varieties of Juniperus scopulorum 
are placed on the selected list and only 
two are on the secondary list. Most of 
the varieties in the trade exhibit highly 
colored foliage not varying sufficiently 
to warrant growing them all. At best 
these color cultivars have only limited 
use in landscape plantings. These 
various varieties have not proved 
nearly so satisfactory as the recom- 
mended varieties of Juniperus chinen- 
sis and virginiana in Ohio. 

There are a number of other plants 
on the secondary and discard lists that 
possess some outstanding character- 
istics. The chief objection to them is 
’ that they are not reliably hardy. If 
they could be depended upon for 
hardiness, some of them at least would 
find a place on the selected list. 
Within such a category fall such 
plants as Cryptomeria japonica lobbi, 
Libocedrus decurrens, Scidopitys ver- 
ticillata, Cephalotaxus drupacea, Cun- 
ninghamia lanceolata and Torreya 
nucifera. In some parts of the coun- 
try, no doubt, they can be used more 
or less extensively. 


OBITUARY. 


Fredrick William Walton. 


Fredrick William Walton, co- 
founder of one of the west’s largest 
seed and nursery firms, the Porter- 
Walton Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
died June 24 at his Centerville home 
of a heart ailment. Failing in health 
for about a year, he was compara- 
tively active until a few months ago. 
He was born at Centerville in 1871. 

With J. J. Porter, Mr. Walton 
founded the Porter-Walton Co. in 
1904, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, and had served as_ president 
and general manager since. He was 
a member of the Salt Lake City cham- 
ber of commerce and the Salt Lake 
Exchange Club and a member of the 
first town board of Centerville. Ac- 
tive in church work, he received his 
advanced education at the University 
of Utah. He married Emma Porter 
in 1899, who survives him, as do his 
three sons, two daughters, five sis- 
ters and a brother. 

Funeral services were held June 27, 
with burial at the Centerville ceme- 


tery. 
Norman J. Shepard. 


Norman J. Shepard, 61, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Shepard Nurseries, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., and father of the 
junior member, E. E. Shepard, who 
has done most of the active work of 
the firm for the past ten years and 
continues the business, died June 23 
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at University hospital, Syracuse, after 
an illness of two months. 

Mr. Shepard was born at Skanea- 
teles, August 25, 1879. Forced by ill 
health to leave Syracuse University 
law school after a year of study, he 
nevertheless became a justice of the 
peace and was elected to the town 
board continuously for more than 
fifteen years until his death. 

Besides the son who continues the 
business, he is survived by two sons, 
two daughters and a sister. 





CHASE BROS. CO. SOLD. 


The sale by Chase Bros. Co, 
Rochester, N. Y., of its corporate 
name and out-of-town retail business 
to Graham, Charlton Co., Geneva, 
N. Y., was announced recently by 
William Pitkin, Jr., president of the 
Rochester firm. The transaction means 
that the sales agencies of Chase Bros. 
Co, henceforth will be operated from 
Geneva, which office will absorb a 
part of the Rochester office staff. The 
Rochester office, now located in the 
Cox building, will close September 1 

At the same time, Mr. Pitkin an- 
nounced the launching of two new 
companies to take over the remain- 
ing assets of the firm. Chase-Pitkin 
Nurseries, Inc., will operate one or 
more of the four nurseries at Honeoye 
Falls and will carry on the Rochester 
store and landscaping business at 2045 
East avenue. Honeoye Nurseries, Inc., 
has been organized to liquidate sur- 
plus properties and to market grow- 
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ing nursery stock on hand. Mr. Pit- 
kin and his son, William Chase Pit- 





kin, are associated in both enterprises. 

The business of Chase Bros. Co., 
founded at Augusta, Me., in 1857, 
was moved to Rochester in 1868. 





ONTARIO ROSE SHOW. 


The annual show of the Ontario 
Rose Society was held at the Royal 
York hotel, Toronto, Ont., June 27. 
There were over 300 entries and over 
5,000 blooms in the display. 

A. E. Brown, of Sheridan Nurs- 
eries, Ltd., Toronto, was in charge 
of the show. 

E. D. Smith & Sons, Winona, oc- 
cupied the south end with a large 
display of roses, many of them new 
varieties. 

Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd. had a 
mixed group, not for competition. 
Included were peonies, aquilegias, 
Canadian moccasin plants (Cypripe- 
dium Regine), Syringa Prestonix 
Alice, Chrysanthemum maximum in 
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a number of varieties and many lilies 
and poppies. 

New officers are: President, D. C. 
Patton; vice-presidents, Leon Smith, 
Hugh A. Rose, Dr. A. H. Rolph and 
A. A. Norton. 





I will be glad to meet and talk business with any of the boys from any- 
where during their stay at the Convention in New York City. 
Anyone desiring an appointment just phone Hillcrest 1977M. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Limoniums. 


(June 20, 1940.) Recent corre- 
spondence with a botanist who is mak- 
ing an intensive study of the material 
embraced in the armeria-limonium- 
statice triangle has again aroused my 
interest in the limonium side of the 
group. As a result, I have gone 
through some of my notebooks, with 
the hope that they may be helpful to 
some American Nurseryman read- 
ers. The controversy among bota- 
nists over the correct application of 
these names would be of little interest 
here, even if space were available; 
so I shall skip that part, using the 
generally accepted name “limonium,” 
which is assigned to that part of the 
group with an open inflorescence. 
These are, of course, the ones which 
gardeners know as statice. 


The ubiquitous Limonium latifolium 
(Statice latifolia) needs no words of 
praise from me, for it is known and 
loved by most gardeners and plant 
growers. Observation tells one, how- 
ever, that it is often poorly used in 
gardens to bring out its best land- 
scape value. In the first place, plants 
as sold by nurserymen at 1 or 2 years 
of age give scarcely a hint of the 
beauty of a well grown 6-year-old, 
or older, specimen. Gardeners, as a 
consequence, receive a wrong im- 
pression of the plant before they be- 
come thoroughly acquainted, and so 
they use it incorrectly. If you have 
room for groups of this noble plant 
in your show garden, place them 
among plants of spirelike growth as 
a hint to your customers of what 
the limonium is capable of doing in 
the way of relieving the monotonous 
effect so often seen in gardens. In- 
cidentally, the pure white form of 
latifolium, with its broad panicles as 
much as thirty inches across, is a 
lovely thing and rare enough to cause 
comment in most garden circles. 


Just as pleasing to me, and in some 
ways even more so, is the Siberian L. 
Gmelini. It has the airy grace of the 
first-named, perhaps in an intensified 
form, and its clouds of lavender-blue 
flowers, during part of July, all of 
August and usually through much 
of September, give it special garden 


value. Like the other, it cuts well, 
being useful in a fresh or dried state. 

These two are the best of the tall 
kinds that I have grown and found 
hardy, but more favored sections will 
find several others, including the 
shrubby ones from the Canary islands 
and Teneriffe for the extreme south, 
even better than these. The only one 
of this group that I remember and 
the only one found in my notes is the 
subshrub, L. macrophyllum, from Ten- 
eriffe, a rooted cutting of which I 
had from a friend in the southwest 
some years ago. Kept pot-bound and 
fed sparingly, it makes a splendid 
winter-blooming plant in a carnation 
temperature. In the south it is said 
to make a shrubby growth up to two 
feet in height, carrying numberless 
yellowish flowers in the usual li- 
monium manner. 

My greatest interest in limonium 
has always been in its small mem- 
bers, not that I favor a plant merely 
because it is tiny or that I am so 
enamored of rock gardening that I can 
enjoy nothing else, but rather that 
they have a charm for me which the 
larger kinds lack. It may be their 
intriguing mats of spoon-shaped leaves, 
usually green in summer, though 
sometimes hoary with fine hairs, and 
often in winter the leaves take on 


gorgeous shades of autumn forest fo- 
liage; again it may be the delicate 
sprays of flowers which spring from 
these carpets during the summer and 
in some species well into autumn, 
or it may be a combination of these 
two with their ability to get along in 
the poorest of soils that makes me 
love them so much. And I am sure 
that amateur gardeners will feel the 
same way about them if they are 
shown plantings that have had time to 
grow into a solid mat of rosettes. 

The smallest species that I know 
is L. minutum, from the Mediter- 
ranean regions of France, whose tiny 
sprays of rosy-violet flowers do not 
exceed three inches in height. Here 
in northern Michigan it commences its 
modest performance in late June and 
continues in a presentable state un- 
til autumn. It suffers considerably 
in snowless winters, which indicates 
that it might not survive the freezings 
and thawings to which it would be 
subjected in sections where those con- 
ditions are the rule. Yet even here 
it is quite persistent under a light 
covering of coarse litter — coarse 
enough that it cannot mat down and 
rot the crown—and would probably 
be. safe under similar treatment in 
most sections. 

In the class just a little taller than 
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Nurserymen 
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Very effective against Red Spider on ever- 
greens. 
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the next preceding, several deserve 
mention. The little Coriscan, L. cosy- 
rense, is not hardy here in north 
Michigan, but would make a good 
showing with its pale lilac flowers on 
5-inch or 6-inch stems in warmer sec- 
tions. Its flowering period is rather 
abbreviated, as it behaves here, rarely 
covering more than five or six weeks, 
commencing in early July. In its 
smaller forms, L. reticulatum, which is 
Statice caspia of some botanists and 
S. bellidifolia of others, is a beauti- 
ful thing. And by that I am not 
trying to take away any of the glory 
of its larger forms, though I am not 
sure that the 2-foot to 3-foot plant 
that is in the trade is the same as the 
S. caspia of Willdenow. The plant 
that I refer to has never exceeded ten 
inches in height here, and more often 
than not it is under six inches, and 
has lilac-blue flowers with white limbs 
from July onward. Being of Siberian 
origin, it is perfectly hardy and there- 
fore of special value to northern gar- 
deners. 

Limonium binervosum, a rather wide- 
ly distributed plant in western Europe, 
also varies much in stature, some 
material that I have had being around 
eight inches in height, while others 
were twice that much. It is a pleas- 
ing plant during July and August, 
when it displays its lavender-blue 
flowers in dense panicles. Perhaps 
even more pleasing is L. lychnidifo- 
lium, because of its flowers of a similar 
shade, which are set in red bracts. 
The latter is the more tender of the 
two, being unsafe in this climate in 
cold winters. 

These limonium notes could be ex- 
tended on and on, for the ones men- 
tioned are only a small part of the 
kinds that have passed through my 
garden (the floras mentioned close to 
200 species and I have grown up- 
ward of half that many), but more 
would only cloud the atmosphere. 
The ones included here are the best 
of the readily available kinds, any- 
way, and the purpose of the notes 
will have been served if they call at- 
tention to this large group of good 
garden plants. All the kinds come 
readily from seeds and are best grown 
in sunny situations in light, dry soil. 


Coreopsis Rosea. 

(June 20, 1940.) A recent inquiry 
from a reader about the culture of 
Coreopsis rosea suggests the notion 
that others might be interested in 


this unusual native. “Unusual” is the 
correct adjective in this connection, 
I believe, for, although the plant may 
be common enough in its range along 
the Atlantic coast, it does not extend 
far into the interior, and it is rarely 
seen in gardens. And if it behaves 
elsewhere as it has here, I can un- 
derstand why amateurs do not use it 
more than they do. A plant has to be 
outstandingly good to cause the aver- 
age gardener to go to the bother of 
renewing it as often as this short-lived 
composite requires. There is no de- 
nying the fact, however, that the 
plant has much to recommend it, in- 
cluding a long blooming period from 
July until September, good color in 
its pale rosy-pink flowers, the suitable 
height of a foot or less for inclusion 
in many associations, and a rather 
feathery growth which helps relieve 
stiffness in its neighborhood. There 
is no way, however, to get around 
the fact that it is short-lived and has 
to be renewed frequently; at least, 
that has been my experience. It is a 
moisture lover, being found in a nat- 
ural state in “sandy grassy swamps and 
shores.” I have tried to overcome its 
need for those conditions by growing 
it in shade, hoping that the absence 
of sun would compensate for the lack 
of an abundance of moisture, but it 
does not bloom freely unless it has 
the sun smiling on it. I cannot say 
from experience what its longevity 
would be if it were given an always 
moist situation, as it has in nature, 
for there is nothing like that in my 
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garden, but friends tell me it is short- 
lived even there. Luckily, though, it 
is not hard to propagate from cut- 
tings taken in early summer and not 
allowed to bloom the first year. 


Wahlenbergia Vinceflora. 


(November 1, 1939.) An experi- 
ence with Wahlenbergia vinceflora 
(W. gracilis) this year, which will not 
likely be repeated for reasons set forth 
later, is recorded with the hope that 
it may introduce a worthy, long- 
blooming plant to gardeners in warmer 
parts of the country. The principal 
reason why I shall probably never 
grow it again is that it is not hardy 
(it is a New Zealander, I believe) 
this far north, though its need for 
moisture is another drawback to a 
gardener on dry soil. It is a splendid 
little plant, however, and would be 
worth the attention it needs to supply 
it a moist corner in an acid-soil bed 
if it could stand the celd. Its slender, 
graceful stems grow up to ten inches 
in height and bear during July and 
August (also well into September in 
my trial) lovely periwinkle-like flow- 
ers of pale blue. 


Gillenia. 


(April 5, 1933.) If the gillenias 
never bloomed they would still be 
pleasing garden ornaments, at least to 
those who look for something be- 
sides mere showiness in their plants. 
The finely cut foliage of Gillenia stipu- 
lata (American ipecac of early set- 
tlers in the east, where it grows natur- 
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ally) and the trifoliate leaves of G. 
trifoliata (bowman’s root), coupled 
with their reddish stems and small 
blush-white flowers over most of the 
summer, make a combination not easily 
duplicated. Gillenias are found in 
rich woods throughout the eastern 
states from New York southward to 
Georgia, S. stipulata extending its 
range to Louisiana in the south and 
Kansas in the west. They are best 
in similar situations when transferred 
to gardens, though shade is not an 
absolute essential. When planted in 
sun, however, they will need more 
moisture, and especially so in the case 
of G. stipulata, which grows naturally 
in moist places. Neither plant is 
showy in the sense that some gardeners 
expect of their material, but they 
have the refinement, grace and archi- 
tectural value that the discerning like 
to use for their landscape effects. They 
may be grown from seeds, which are 
slow in germinating; by division, pref- 
erably in spring, and perhaps from 
cuttings. 


Rumex Flexuosus. 


(June 21, 1940.) I have been 
interested in watching the reactions 
of customers this year and last to a 
dock, Rumex flexuosus, which has 
only been in the nursery for a few 
years. Ordinarily, it is not easy to 
sell a rank amateur a plant under 
its scientific name, but in this case 
it is quite impossible to get him to 
look at it more than once unless 
botanical nomenclature is used. Tell 
him it is a dock, and he passes right 
on; call it Rumex flexuosus, and its 
carpet of coppery-bronzed leaves, 
like a beautiful Oriental rug, attracts 
and holds his attention to the point 
of buying. Individual flowers are of 
little consequence, but the way they 
are borne on gracefully curving stems 
of bronzed mahogany, close to the 
foliage mat, produces a most pleas- 
ant effect and one obtainable from no 
other plant of my knowledge. I have 
not used it long enough to find out 
all its landscape uses, but it impresses 
me, because of its season-long foliage 
effects and two months of blooming, 
as being of more than ordinary value. 
It will, at least, bear watching. 





AS a park community, containing 
twenty-one homes, Tenafly Enclo- 
sures, newest Prior home subdivision 
at Tenafly, N. J., will be landscaped 
as a unit by the Meadow Brook Nurs- 
eries, Englewood, N. J. 


‘ 






ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
{Concluded from page 10.]} 
Emphasis on native plants followed 
study the preceding season of the 
merits of the various fruits, particu- 
larly apples, bearing in that region. 
It stated: “It is our design to culti- 
vate and bring into notice all of the 
superior native fruits, believing them 
to be the most desirable for the Ameri- 

can orchard.” 

Five pages in that early catalogue 
were devoted to directions for trans- 
planting, care of trees after planting 
and pruning. The points touched 
upon indicate that the customers of 
that day were prone to the same er- 
rors of judgment and negligence as 
those of today. 

As may have been expected, fruits 
occupy an important place and a 
large part of the catalogue. Ninety- 
four varieties of apples were listed 
at 25 cents each, of which only three 
or four would even be known in name 
to an orchardist today. The list of 
pears included twenty-nine, of which 
only Bartlett and Seckel remain. 
Peaches numbered thirty-three, all of 
them gone. 

Thirty varieties of cherries were 
listed, and some of those names mean 
something today, such as Black Maz- 
zard, Black Tartarian and White Tar- 
tarian, Bigarreau and Morello. Other 
fruits, berries and nuts were listed 
in limited variety. 

The ornamental trees in the nurs- 
ery of that day were fewer in num- 
ber. Only twenty-five genera were 
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listed, including fifty-three species in 
all. Some were priced at 50 cents 
and some at 37 cents. Ornamental 
shrubs made a somewhat longer list, 
being priced at 25, 37 and 50 cents 


each according to species. The list 
of ornamental evergreens was still 
shorter, being priced at 50 cents each 
except where noted. Of perennials 
was included a fair list, but roses were 
given the space that indicated position 
in the garden as “floral queen.” Sev- 
eral varieties were offered in each of 
the groups denominated as Provence 
or cabbage roses, moss roses, French 
roses, hybrid China roses, damask 
roses, Scotch roses, sweetbriers, climb- 
ing roses and perpetual roses. 

The list of greenhouse plants ap 
pears still more strange to the reader 
of present-day catalogues, for the list 
leans strikingly toward the so-called 
stove plants and succulents favored 
in that day, though fuchsias, cape 
jasmines, pelargoniums and pome- 
granates came in for particular men- 
tion with a special list of varieties. 

Later catalogues of the firm issued 
in the 40’s contain lengthier lists of 
varieties and an increasing assortment 
of ornamentals, as the size of the 
nursery was rapidly growing, already 
bearing evidence of the immense serv- 
ice to horticulture the firm of EIl- 
wanger & Barry was to perform for 
the next three generations of this coun- 
try’s development, a period notable 
for its expansion made possible by the 
energetic and farseeing pioneers such 
as composed this renowned firm. 
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NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued within the past month, accord- 
ing to Rummler, Rummler & Davis, 
Chicago patent lawyers: 


No. 405. Rose plant. Lyman B. Cod- 
dington, Murray Hill, N. J., assignor to 
the L. B. Coddington Co., Murray Hill. 
A new and distinct variety of hybrid tea 
rose plant, characterized as to novelty 
by the large size and attractive color of its 
flower. 

No. 406. Begonia. Harold E. Traver, 
Woodbury, Conn. A new and distinct 
variety of winter-blooming begonia plant 
of the Melior type, characterized particu- 
larly by its glossy, dark green, heavy- 
textured leaves, which are undulate rather 
than merely serrate and which have veins 
of little prominence; its exceptionally 
heavy main stems; its compact, sturdy 
and heavy crown growth, and its large, 
double, sterile blooms of scarlet pro- 
duced in abundance continuously for at 
least four months under ordinary green- 
house conditions. 

No. 407. Rose plant. Pedro Dot, San 
Feliu de Llobregat, Spain, assignor to the 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. A new 
and distinct variety of rose plant of the 
indica minima species, characterized by 
its habit of growth and size, the form 
and color of the bud and flower thereof 
and the size and shape of leaf. 

No. 408. Rose plant. John de Vink, 
Boskoop, The Netherlands, assignor to 
the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
A new and distinct variety of miniature 
rose plant characterized as to novelty by 
its dwarf size, the small size and arrange- 
ment of the leaflets, the form and color of 
the bud and flower and the large number 
of petals thereof. 

No. 409. Rose plant. Charles Mallerin, 
Varces, par Pont de Claix, France, assignor 
to the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
A new and distinct variety of rose plant 
characterized as to novelty by its vigorous 
growth, abundance of foliage and produc- 
tion of blooms and buds new in shading 
and colors, which vary in the different 
stages of development of the bloom. 





JABOTICABA PROMISING. 


The jaboticaba tree, a native of 
Brazil which the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture believes is a 
promising new fruit tree for Florida, 
passed a severe cold-resistance test 
last winter. 

Fruits of the jaboticaba look and 
taste somewhat like muscadine grapes. 
Most of the fruits mature in early 
summer, when fresh fruits are rela- 
tively scarce in the south. The tree 
is unique in bearing its grapelike 
fruits along the trunk and branches 
as well as on the twigs. 

A large jaboticaba tree, imported 
from Brazil thirty years ago, is now 
growing near Winter Haven. The 
owner reports that although the cold 
weather last winter killed the blooms 
on the tree, it soon put out new 
growth, and he expects a crop of fruit 
this year. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


PROFIT-AND-LOSS 
STATEMENTS. 


Some years ago a young representa- 
tive of Dun & Bradstreet stopped in 
the office to get a statement from us. 
We showed him the books with the 
statement for the preceding year, and 
he remarked that we were the first 
nursery he had contacted that kept 
books properly. If that is true of 
the industry in general, and not just 
this section, it certainly explains 
much of the dissatisfaction among 
nursery proprietors. It is no wonder 
they do not know whether they are 
progressing or not. 


When we were organized, an ac- 
countant set up for us a simple set 
of books, and they have been in no 
way difficult to keep. In fact, con- 
sidering that we have to keep records 
for social security taxes, income tax, 
etc., I imagine that a good deal less 
time is spent on them than there 
would be if they were kept hap- 
hazardly. There is no reason at all 
why even a one-man business with 
just two or three laborers should not 
keep simple, accurate books. With 
such books it is no trick at all to 
make a simple profit-and-loss state- 
ment each month. After the books 
are balanced at the end of the month, 
you add up all your receipts, includ- 
ing the accounts receivable for the 
year, and subtract all your expendi- 
tures, including bills you owe. The 
difference (we hope) is your profit. 
Items of a capital nature, such as 
buildings and depreciable equipment, 
are not included—just the current 
receipts and expenditures. The in- 
ventory and depreciation are only 
included in the annual statement, but 
as these do not fluctuate much, the 
monthly statements give you an ex- 
cellent guide in telling you if you 
are headed in the right direction. It 
is an ideal guide to use in comparing 
one year with another, too. 

The big and important thing these 
statements tell us is that, no matter 
how depressed business is, the months 
of March, April, May, September, 
October and November are always 
profitable and that our best years are 
when the other months are the least 
unprofitable. This bears out a remark 


I recently made on summer planting 
to the effect that anything that would 
lengthen the season would improve 
your profits. We are located just be- 
low the frost line—where the mean 
winter temperature is above 32 de- 
grees. Whenever we have an open 
winter and we can do a considerable 
number of planting jobs, then that 
year is likely to be a good one. Since 
your overhead goes on continuously, 
the monthly profit-and-loss statements 
act as reminders that you and your 
men must be as continuously profit- 
ably employed. E. S. H. 





A SPECIMEN BLOCK. 


About six years ago we set aside 
several acres of the nursery as a spec- 
imen block. The plot of ground 
contained good soil, and on it we 
planted pin oaks, red maples, deo- 
dara cedars, berried hollies, yews, 
several boxwood varieties, two spe- 
cies of pines, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Spirea Vanhouttei and a few arbor- 
vites spaced ten feet apart each way 
so that tractor cultivation was pos- 
sible. Plants that had been two and 
three times planted were used and 
planted with the mental resolve that 
nothing would come out of there for 
less than $10. While a few have 
been sold for less, most of the plants 
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brought from $25 to $75 in less than 
six years, and today nearly eighty 
per cent of the original plants have 
been sold. As that spacing would 
be wasteful should we have any 
blank spaces, we never do. 

Now for a few comments on the 
type of material used. Perhaps, Pro- 
fessor Chadwick will notice the lack 
of retinisporas, junipers and arbor- 
vites, as most of the plantings were 
species and not horticultural varieties. 
We had only a few arbor-vites and 
so had little difficulty selling them. 
For several years there were a few 
Igish junipers in there and they grew 
to be handsome 8 to 9-foot speci- 
mens, but the webworm got in them; 
so we threw them away. Incidentally, 
we probably could have sold them 
if they had stayed clean. The juni- 
pers were our only mistake in that 
direction. Much to our surprise, we 
put in too few spireas and other 
shrubs, for it was not difficult to ask 
for and get from $5 to $10 for a 
shrub six feet high and six feet broad 
when grown as a specimen, a thing 
difficult to do in a ragged, old block 
under ordinary spacing. 

The growth of the plants under 
such spacing and with good feeding 
was both phenomenal and beautifully 
symmetric. Pin oaks that were acorns 
eleven years ago are 7-inch trees; 
deodara cedars are twenty to twenty- 
five feet high, others growing in 
comparison. 

Since the original planting, we 
have extended this type of planting 
to include other good shade trees, to 
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choice shrubs like crape myrtles and 
Viburnum Carlesii, to flowering cher- 
ries, crabs and dogwoods and to 
such evergreen trees as the Nordman 
and concolor fir and the Austrian 
and Himalayan pine. 

It is a little difficult to keep the 
choice broad-leaved evergreen shrubs 
until they are good-size specimens, 
but we are planning to put in a block 
of those. 

The only danger is in becoming 
overstocked, a danger we haven't yet 
encountered, as we have been sell- 
ing the specimens faster than we've 
grown them. As it is impossible to 
predict sales five to eight years hence, 
it pays to be conservative. I rather 
doubt if over five or ten per cent of 
a particular propagation of one item 
should reach the specimen block. 

These plants cost money to grow, 
but there is a psychological advantage 
in taking your customer to the block 
to select a plant; you feel you can 
ask more, and while the customer 
occasionally says, “I don’t believe I 
can afford to pay that,” he never 
says, “The price is too high.” The 
specimen block has a definite place 


in the modern retail nursery. 
E. S. H. 





FOR LLOYD STARK. 


Urging that “the horticultural 
world has an opportunity to help put 
a man on the national Democratic 
ticket—a man whose name is famous 
throughout the nation not only in 
horticultural history, but also as a 
brilliant, fearless statesman, business- 
man and executive,” a letter last week 
was widely circulated by the florists’ 
and seedsmen’s national committee 
for Lloyd Stark, signed by the chair- 
man, Leonard H. Vaughan, president 
of Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago 
and New York. 

At the convention of the North 
Carolina Association of Nurserymen, 
reported on another page, vote was 
taken to endorse Governor Stark for 
vice-president. 





LAKE COUNTY ELECTION. 


The Lake County Nurserymen’s 
Association held a meeting at Paines- 
ville. O., June 20, and reélected 
Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, president; 
Paul Bosley, Mentor, vice-president; 
William Youmans, Painesville, secre- 
tary, and John Venable, Mentor, treas- 
urer. 
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Lilac, Rothomagensis 
Philadelphus Virginalis 
Silver Lace Vine 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Note—Special Advance Price and Variety Lists of 
Iris, Peonies, Phlox and Poppies Now Available. 


, Thunbergii, 
2-yr. Seedlings and Transplants 
Red Leaf 


2-yr. Seedlings and Transplants 
q nage (Columnberry) 
me ee Tatarica, Red, Pink, White 
» Hall’s Japan, Heckrottii and 
“e Trumpet 








FOR MORE FALL BUSINESS 





Oa Woodruff Trial Grounds, and in 
ae 5 Woodruff studies habits of 





ha po 
Sita & Sons, inc., Milford, Coan. 


WOODRUFF Lawn Seed 




















Diseases of Trees 


Experiments Suggest Control Practices for Crown 
Gall on Peach Trees in Nurseries—By Leo R. Tehon 


The seriousness of crown gall as 
a limiting factor in the production 
of peach trees in nurseries has been 
recognized for nearly fifty years, but 
until recently no serious attempts ap- 
pear to have been made to develop 
control measures. At the present 
time crown gall is an especially se- 
rious nursery disease of peaches in 
southern and southwestern states. In 
some instances fifty per cent of the 
trees produced are discarded because 
of infection, while in brush heaps 
containing nursery discards thou- 
sands of infected peach trees can 
sometimes be found. 

The standard recommendation for 
control has been based on the princi- 
ple of crop rotation. In periods in- 
tervening between the growing of 
peach trees on a given plat of soil, 
nonsusceptible crops grown there 
would presumably discourage the liv- 
ing over in the soil of the bacterial 
organism causing the disease. Al- 
though this procedure has been fre- 
quently recommended, its effective- 
ness and even the commonness of its 
use are unknown. 

Prior to undertaking experiments 
looking toward better measures of 
control, E. A. Seigler and J. J. Bow- 
man, of the federal horticultural sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Md., had made two 
observations that appeared to offer 
promising means of attacking the 
problem. These were (1) that crown 
gall appeared in greater severity in 
regions known to have alkaline soils 
and (2) that on the majority of in- 
fected trees infection occurred, and 
galls developed, in the region of the 
junction of root and stem; that is, at 
the crown of the roots. 

These observations were taken 
into account by these two men as 
they attempted to devise methods 
“whereby (1) noninfested soils could 
be maintained in that condition, (2) 
infested soil could be rid of infesta- 
tion and (3) the tissue of the seed- 
ling could be protected at the region 
most vulnerable to infection.” 

To evaluate accurately the effect 
of soil reaction upon infection, they 
first set up an experiment in a natur- 
ally acid soil, changing the soil in 
certain rows to an alkaline reaction 





As a part of the service of this 
department, readers of the magazine 
are invited to send in specimens of 
tree material from their nurseries 
which may be affected with disease, 
for diagnosis and advice. For prompt 
attention, such material may be sent 
direct to Dr. Leo R. Tehon, State 
Natural History Survey, 207 Ento- 
mology building, Urbana, IIl. 
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by the application of hydrated lime 
in a shallow, 6-inch-wide trench in 
which peach pits were later to be 
planted. Originally acid enough to 
give a reaction of pH 5.8, the soil 
was changed by this treatment to an 
alkalinity measured as pH 8.5. Eight 
days after liming, they inocculated 
artificially all of the rows to be 
planted, pouring a heavy water sus- 
pension of the crown gall bacterium 
into the shallow row trenches so as 
to wet the soil to a depth of about 
two inches with the bacterial suspen- 
sion. 

Pits were planted in these rows 
in November, and a stand of approxi- 
mately fifty per cent was obtained. 
Seedlings in the limed rows made 
slightly better growth than those in 
the rows that were not limed, but it 
was found that a light dressing of 
nitrate of soda to unlimed rows read- 
ily brought about equal growth. 

In the acid rows, those to which 
no lime was applied, 3,261 trees grew. 
Among these 300, or about nine per 
cent, had contracted infection and 


produced galls at the end of the first 
year of growth. In the alkaline rows, 
those to which lime was applied, 
2,489 trees grew. Of them 1,467, or 
fifty-nine per cent, contracted infec- 


tion and produced galls. In individ- 
ual rows the proportion of trees con- 
tracting infection varied in untreated 
or acid rows from eight to eleven 
per cent and in limed or alkaline rows 
from fifty-seven to sixty-one per cent. 

It thus appears that under condi- 
tions otherwise generally favorable 
to the development of severe crown 
gall attack, an acid soil does much 
toward preventing infection and that 
an alkaline soil provides opportunity 
for a large amount of infection to 
take place. 

To determine whether or not soil 
already alkaline in reaction could be 
rendered acid and thus reduce the 
amount of infection, another experi- 
ment was set up, using soil which 
had been limed in rows as in the 
first experiment and was alkaline to 
the extent of giving pH readings of 
8.8 to 9—much more alkaline than 
naturally alkaline nursery soils. 

Certain of these alkaline rows were 
treated with powdered sulphur, 
others with ammonium sulphate, at 





We want to meet you at the Conven- 
tion in July, and we want to show 
you our nursery in August. 


THE 
BERRYHILL NURSERY 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 
Central Ohio’s largest wholesale grow- 
ers. (Over 200 acres of ornamental nurs- 
ery stock.) 
Lewis 8S. Bookwalter 


Location:—4 miles northeast of Spring- 
field, Ohio, on State Route 4. 














YOU OUGHT TO SEE HOW GOOD THE 


VERHALEN TEXAS-GROWN 
ROSES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 


Are Growing This Summer 


Be Asking for Them Soon 


j VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 








Nurserymen _ 


We cordially invite you to visit the 


South Wilton 


Nurseries 
Route 7, Wilton, Conn. 
2 miles from the Merritt Parkway 


TAXUS MEDIA HICKSII 


Columnar single leader specimens 
are our specialty. 











WRITE FOR PRICES ON 


RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS - KALMIAS - PIERIS 


Excellent nursery-grown, well 
budded stock. ‘‘B’’ tag on all 
shipments. 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Est. 1878 SOUTHWICK, MASS. 








YOUR FALL LIST 


Will not be complete without 
HARDY FERNS, PLANTS and 
ORCHIDS. 


Write for collection suggestions 
and prices. 


William Crosby Horsferd, 


Charlotte, Vt. 

















PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFO DELAWARE 








the time the pits were planted, these 
chemicals being sprinkled in the rows 
directly on top of the pits. The 
effect of the sulphur over a 10-month 
period in changing the soil from 
alkaline to acid was such as to give 
final pH readings of 5.0 to 3.8. The 
effect of ammonium sulphate over the 
same period of time was not great, 
however, the soil remaining alkaline 
and giving pH readings not appre- 
ciably different.from the lime-treated 
rows. 

A fairly uniform stand of seedling 
trees was obtained in all treatments. 
In the rows limed to produce alka- 
linity, but not otherwise treated, the 
percentage of trees contracting in- 
fection and developing crown galls 
ranged from fifty-two to ninety; in 
the rows treated with ammonium sul- 
phate at seeding time the percentage 
of trees having crown gall ranged 
from fifty-two to eighty-seven, and in 
the rows treated with sulphur the per- 
centage ranged from twenty-two to 
seventy-three. 


Under the conditions of the ex- 
periment, with the soil thoroughly in- 
occulated with the crown gall germ, 
treatment of the alkaline soil with the 
two acidifying chemicals appeared in 
a general way to reduce appreciably 
the occurrence of crown gall. Sul- 
phur was the more effective, but the 
experimenters think it possible that 
applications of ammonium sulphate 
“when the pits are cracking in the 
spring might result in effective acidi- 
fication for a short period.” How- 
ever, the action of the chemicals was 
not consistent. 

Seeking an explanation for the fact 
that in the great majority of cases 
the gall develops at the junction of 
root and stem on young trees, the 
experimenters germinated peach pits 
under greenhouse conditions, so that 
germination and growth could be ob- 
served in detail. They found that in 
the process of germination, particu- 
larly in the emergence of the seed- 
ling from the pit, the seedling was 
subject to injury because of pressure 
against the pointed tip of the hard 
shell and that small lesions, apparent- 
ly bruises, were present on so many 
seedlings, at the point where cotyle- 
dons and root join, that abundant 
opportunity for infection was pro 
vided. 

Testing the possibility of protect- 
ing the young, injured seedling from 
infection, the experimenters treated 
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WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of BARBERRY THUNBERGIL, Red 
and Green, 2 and 3-year-old trans- 
planted, principally 12 to 15, 15 to 
18, 18 to 24 inches and 2 to 3 feet 
grades. CALIFORNIA PRIVET. 
PEACH and APPLE trees in leading 
varieties. SOUR CHERRY trees. 
WASHINGTON RUSTPROOF 
ASPARAGUS 2-yr. General assort- 
ment and large supply of EVER- 
GREENS, EVERGREEN SHRUB- 
BERY and DECIDUOUS TREES in- 
cluding European Mountain Ash and 
SHRUBBERY. PERENNIALS and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. 
Trade List mailed on request. 
Send us your want list. 


Make your plans to visit our nurseries 
bo you attend the Nurserymen’s Con- 
vention. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Since 1893 Westminster, Md. 








Pre-convention Bargains 


Several carloads extra-nice Barberry 1, 

2 and 3-yr. seedlings, well branched. 
3to6, 6to9, 9to12, 12to 18 ins., 
splendid roots. 2 and 3-yr. trans- 
planted, heavily branched, 9 to 12, 
12 to 18, 18 to 24 ins. and 2to3 ft., 
extra-good roots. One million 1 and 
2-yr. forestry seedlings. 10,000 or 
more Rainbow Iris, 30 varieties mxt., 
transplants, $1.00 per 100; $8.00 per 
1000. CASH. F.O.B. Berlin, Md. 


Send your inquiries and want lists now. 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC., ,SERUN. 








FOR FALL PLANTING 


Hardy Bulbs, Ferns, 
Lady’s-slippers and plants. 


Also Trees, Shrubs 


and Evergreens. 


Send for our list. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 














KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


TAXUS ARE PROFITABLE! 
Nana, Capitata, Spreading and as 


8 to 10 ins., 1-yr., tpl., bed-grown 
10 to 12 ins., 2-yr., tpl., field-grown 
10 to 18 ins., + yr., tpl., feld-grown . 
Order your lining-out stock now and plant early 
this fall when conditions are most favorable. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. ‘Write for catalogue. 
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quantities of pits with calomel, using 
four ounces of calomel to one gallon 
of water. They divided the pits into 
small lots, placed them in open- 
meshed cloth bags, dipped and stirred 
them for several minutes in the 
calomel suspension and then allowed 
them to become surface-dry before 
planting them. 


Some of these pits were planted in 
alkalinized, artificially infected soil, 
some in sulphur-treated alkaline soil 
and some in ammonium sulphate- 
treated alkaline soil. The stand of 
seedling trees obtained from them 
was in general equal to the stands 
obtained from untreated pits. 


Although trees growing from un- 
treated pits planted in alkaline soil 
were generally around eighty per 
cent infected with crown gall, the 
calomel-treated pits in alkaline-treat- 
ed rows gave stands having from 
none to eighteen per cent of the trees 
infected. When planted in sulphur- 
treated rows, the calomel-treated pits 
gave forty-five to forty-eight per cent 
of diseased trees. When planted in 
ammonium  sulphate-treated rows 
they gave none to thirty-eight per 
cent of diseased trees. 


Thus the control of crown gall 
infection was accomplished to a high 
degree experimentally by the treat- 
ment of pits with calomel, this pro- 
cedure being remarkably effective in 
alkaline soil presumably favorable to 
infection and also helpful in increas- 
ing the control obtained by the addi- 
tion of acidifying minerals to alkaline 
soil. 


Of these results not too much is 
to be expected in the way of imme- 
diate practical application in the nurs- 
ery, in the opinion of the men who 
carried out the experiments. It still 
remains, for example, to determine 
whether natural soil infestation by 
the crown gall bacterium will be re- 
duced if the soil is made relatively 
acid, and also what would be the 
proper mineral to use in altering the 
reaction of any given soil. Since 
field conditions differ in many re- 
spects from the controlled conditions 
of experiments, clean-cut results 
would not be so likely to be obtained 
in commercial nursery production as 
were secured in the experiments. 


At least, however, it would seem 
advisable in commercial practice to 
avoid excessive use of lime on the 
soil in peach nurseries where crown 








gall is a factor of known importance. 
Instead, it would be preferable to 
maintain as acid a soil reaction as is 
compatible with satisfactory growth 
of the peach seedlings. In addition, 











Stuart C. Simpson. 


since the treatment can be given at 
relatively little cost, it would appear 
advantageous to treat the hard, un- 
cracked peach pits with a strong 
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water suspension of calomel (four 
ounces to one gallon of water) at 
planting time. L. RT. 





STUART C. SIMPSON. 


Through his work in introducing 
crotalaria as a summer cover crop, 
Stuart C. Simpson has become as 
prominent in southern seed conven- 
tions as at nurserymen’s meetings, 
and last month he was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Seedsmen’s As- 
sociation, after serving a term as vice- 
president. 

Born in Chicago, Ill, March 17, 
1908, he moved to Florida in 1912, 
when his father joined the latter's 
brother in partnership in the Simp- 
son Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla., 
which had been in existence since 
1902. The specialty of the nursery 
is papershell pecan trees, and for 
years these were the only item grown, 
but roses and Japanese persimmons 
have been added, while a seed depart- 
ment has grown up featuring cro- 
talaria and improved strains of water- 
melon seeds. 

After graduation from the Georgia 
Military Academy, Stuart C. Simp- 
son entered the college of agriculture 








RESULTS — 


Mass., July 6, 1940. 


“VERY FAVORABLE.” 


“We inserted a 2-inch ad in your March 15 publication, and it 
brought us very favorable results. We should like to run this same 
ad in the July 15 issue, as this should show our tool before a large 
gathering of nurserymen.”—Fuller Wheel Hoe Co., South Hamilton, 


“INCREASED 28 PER CENT.” 


“You might be interested in knowing that, while the total number 
of inquiries from the American Nurseryman magazine is compara- 
tively small as compared with other magazines with larger circula- 
tions, the quality of the inquiries is very high, and that during the 
past year they increased 28 per cent over the previous year.”"— 
Mando S. Ariens, Ariens Co., Brillion, Wis., July 3, 1940. 


BRING ADVERTISING. 


This issue sets a new high record in volume of adver- 
tising carried in the American Nurseryman in any year. 


Steady increase in number of subscribers constantly adds to the 
prospects you reach through this medium from season to season. 


Make more sales—by advertising in the 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Juniper Virginiana Seedlings. 
Juniper Virginiana Transplants. 
Platte see Juniper Tr. (True 
Biota Orientalis Seedlings. 
Junipers and Biotas, field-grown. 
Junipers and Biotas, 2%-in. pots. 


100,000 Juniper Grafts on Juniper 
Virginiana understocks. 


Complete Assortment of 
Nursery Stock for the Southwest 


SNEED NURSERY 
COMPANY 


P.O. Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 
Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











EVERGREENS 


‘or Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








at Purdue University, but later trans- 
ferred to the University of Florida. 
In 1928 he started work in the nurs- 
ery as assistant field manager and lat- 
er became field manager. In 1931 
he became full partner and sales man- 
ager, now devoting his time to office, 
sales work and seed breeding, while 
his brother is manager of field oper- 
ations. 

The Simpson Nursery Co. has long 
been a member of the A. A. N. and 
of the Southern Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, and at the convention of 
the latter last fall Mr. Simpson spoke 
on his favorite topic, crotalaria. In 
addition to the activities already men- 
tioned, he has served as president of 
the State Seed Council of Florida and 
as secretary of the Florida Seeds- 
men’s Association. 





PLANT MARYLAND HIGHWAY 


Before winter the Governor 
Ritchie highway will have been land- 
scaped from the city line at Brook- 
lyn to the Severn river bridge at the 
gateway to Annapolis, to become 
Maryland's first arterial highway to 
be beautified throughout its length. 

W. P. A. forces, supervised by 
state roads commission workmen di- 
rected by S. W. Baumiller, the high- 
way body's landscape engineer, al- 
ready have seeded most of the park- 
way area separating the two lanes of 
traffic. 

Before -fall it is expected that the 
seventy-five W. P. A. workmen will 
have obliterated the traces of con- 
struction from the 150 feet right of 
way. 

The task of putting the road “back 
into the landscape” calls for laying 
348,840 square feet of sod and the 
planting of 1,000 dogwood trees, 100 
large and 2,000 small pines, 150 red- 
buds, 16,000 coralberry plants and 
250,000 honeysuckle plants. 

The sum of $87,000 is being ex- 
pended along the 4!/2-mile stretch in 
one of the most costly such jobs ever 
undertaken in Maryland. The Severn 
River Garden Club, which has con- 
tributed thousands of plantings for 
the link, is codperating with engi- 
neers of the roads commission in the 
work. 

Running a close second to the 
Ritchie highway job, the beautifica- 
tion of the Philadelphia road from 
the city line to Aberdeen is sched- 
uled for completion by December. 
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SPECIAL 


Late Communique from the 
General Staff at 
NAPERVILLE 


War was again declared on all Fifth 
Column and Trojan Horse Bugs, 
Borers, Scale, Spiders, Weeds and all 
Alien Enemies of Horticulture found 
anywhere within the confines of our 
400 acres. 


We have just formed a coup with 
that old Dictator “General Weather” 
and when pressed he promised a most 
excellent growing season and the out- 
look all up and down the Front Line 
is for a good supply of stock for Fall. 


Further Bulletins and Commu- 
niques will be issued shortly in Cata- 
logue form which will prove of 
interest to Trade and Populace alike. 


Border Line Outposts now report 
uprising of Foreign hordes of weeds. 
Will immediately dispatch Hoeing 
Battalion for Blitzkrieg campaign. 

Yours for a final and lasting victory 
over all the enemies of AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE. 


——The High Command—— 


Naperville Nurseries, Inc. 


Naperville Illinois 














* TAXUS © 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 

















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


2 
E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 

Representing . 

Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS Co. 


Painesville, Ohio 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 














Coming Events 


NUT GROWERS’ TOUR. 


The annual summer tour of the 
Western Nut Growers’ Association 
is set for August 14 and 15, announces 
C. E. Schuster, secretary and treas- 
urer. Orchards will be visited in 
which definite cultural problems of 
interest to nut growers are to be 
found. 





OHIO SUMMER MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association will be 
held at Dayton, August 15. Tenta- 
tive plans provide for a meeting of 
the executive committee the evening 
of August 14, as well as for regis- 
tration of members at one of the 
downtown hotels and entertainment 
for those who arrive on that date. 
On the morning of August 15, those 
in attendance will be driven through 
the residential section of Dayton to 
the Moraine Nurseries, division of 
the Siebenthaler Co., where a short 
meeting of the association will be 
held. 

After the meeting a barbecued 
dinner will be served, to be followed 
by games and entertainment in the 
afternoon, according to John D. Sie- 
benthaler, who is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 





PENNA. PROGRAM. 


Stable manure is not so available 
as it once was, and nurserymen are 
groping for the best methods of using 
green manures in the shape of cover 
crops on tree land. The Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association will have 
its usual summer meeting this year 
at State College, August 7 and 8, 
with an intensive, seasonable program. 
The use of green manures will be one 
of the important topics, and it is 
hoped that one of the leaders in horti- 
cultural instruction, borrowed from 
another state, will be present to discuss 
the subject. 

It is always an inspiriting thing to 
gather for these meetings at State 
College, and it will be especially so 
this year, since some of the important 
new buildings have been finished, and 
the planting of the grounds may be 
studied. Part of the program will 
be devoted to a planned visit to one 
of the C. C. C. camps, to learn just 


what they have done in important 
plantings of a public nature. Nursery- 
men from all parts of the state will 
be made welcome and will derive great 
help from the meetings and the trade 
fellowship. Headquarters will be at 
the commodious Nittany Lion Inn. 





ROOTSTOCK CONFERENCE. 


The preliminary program has been 
issued for the ‘third annual confer- 
ence of rootstock project leaders in 
the northeastern states, to be held July 
31 to August 3 at the New York 
state agricultural experiment station, 
at Geneva. 

July 31, at 7:30 p. m., reports of 
project leaders will be presented and 
discussed in a preliminary meeting. 

On the morning of August 1 a tour 
will be made of the experiment sta- 
tion plantings, rootstock propagation 
beds, lining-out stock and nursery trees, 
orchard trials, etc. After luncheon 
at noon at the country club at Geneva, 
the program will be continued, and 
at 3 p. m. a tour of the nursery center 
at Newark will take in the rose gar- 
dens, fields, trees and evergreens, stor- 
age and packing sheds of the Jackson 
& Perkins Co. and C. W. Stuart & 
Co. Dinner will be served at the 
country club at Newark and followed 
by a discussion of the day's trip and 
the business of the conferente. 

August 2 will be devoted, morning 
and afternoon, to a tour of the Dans- 
ville nursery center, visiting nurseries 
of Maloney Bros. Co. and Kelly Bros., 
and inspecting performance of Malling 
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rootstocks in nursery, upland and low- 
land nursery plantings, storage and 
packing sheds, with a stop en route for 
orchard rootstock trials on the west 
side of Canandaigua lake and Finger 
lake grape section and wineries. 

Items to be discussed are rootstock 
data and terminology, evaluation of 
what has been accomplished in root- 
stock study, particularly with refer- 
ence to commercial consequences, and 
also what is being neglected in root- 
stock research. 

A brief variety conference during 
or just after the sessions outlined 
above is being considered, but details 
have not been worked out, states Dr. 
H. B. Tukey, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee. 

The New York State Horticultural 
Society will hold its summer meeting 
at the experiment station August 3. 





CONNECTICUT GARDEN DAY. 


At the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, the annual garden and flower 
day program will be presented July 
24, as part of farm and home week. 
At the community house in the morn- 
ing, Harold O. Perkins, instructor in 
landscape gardening, will talk on 
“Easy Methods of Identifying Our 
Shrubs and Lawn Trees,” and Henry 
E. Downer, horticulturist at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will 
talk on “Renovating the Flower Bor- 
der.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Donald Wy- 
man, of the Arnold Arboretum, will 
give an illustrated talk on “Color 
Throughout the Year in the Arnold 
Arboretum.” 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


86 Years in 


Painesville, Ohio 





MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


FOR COMPLETE 
NURSERY SUPPLY 





Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 

Vines 


Small Fruits 

Roses 

Hardy Perennials 
Plants 

Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 
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FLORISSANT 
NURSERY 


FLORISSANT, MO. 
Shrubs 


Perennials 


Trees 


We specialize in the production 
of 2-year field-grown Perennials, 
of the highest quality. Large 
selection of new and old vari- 
eties. 


Write for our list. 


We are located in the Famous 
Florissant Valley. 








DUTCH PIPE 
BOSTON IVY 


BALTIC IVY 
And Other Vines 


Write Us 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








BUY NOW! 


Swedish Juniper. We have a nice 
block of Swedish Juniper, low spreading 
type; specimen stock up to 3 feet in 
height and 3-ft. spread. Just the thing 
for foundation work or hedge. Nice 
bushy stock. 

Chinese Elm. In sizes up to 2-in. cali- 
per. Also some Green Ash. Shade trees 


only. 

Catalpa Speciosa. Some of the nicest, 
straightest trees you ever saw. Mostly 
1% to 2-in. caliper. Should be used 
more for shrubby background. 

Weeping Willow. A few very heavy 
specimen trees. 

Write for prices on any of the above 
stock. May consider some trade. Need 
good cutting machine 


WIENER NURSERY Sauk Center, Minn. 








0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


McMinuville. Tenn. 
One of Tennessee’s Largest Growers of 


JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA, Red Cedar. 


Visit us and select your Grafting Stock 








ENGLISH 


BOXWOOD 


Plants 6 in. to 20 in. Largest grower 
of English boxwood in the South. Write 
for wholesale price list. 


F. L. JOHNSON, Mount Airy, N. C. 














Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. € 








REPORTS 17-YEAR LOCUST. 


The 17-year locust, or cicada, is in 
action again. This time brood XIV 
is emerging from Long Island across 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
down through the Appalachian region 
to northern Georgia, thence*westward 
across western Ohio and Indiana into 
Illinois. 

With each appearance of this insect 
there are references to it as the “plague 
of Egypt” and the locust of the 
Pharaohs. The insect that appears in 
America, say federal entomologists, is 
in no way related to the pest referred 
to in the Bible, but is more closely re- 
lated to that jarfly which fills the air 
with its raucous buzzing in August. 
The “plague of Egypt” is a grass- 
hopper similar to the grasshoppers so 
destructive in the plains states in re- 
cent years. 

These insects spend seventeen years 
feeding on the roots of trees and 
shrubs, and then within the span of a 
few days emerge in enormous num- 
bers, fill the air with their song for a 
few weeks and disappear. When they 
occur in large numbers they do some 
damage to shrubbery and young trees 
—fruit trees recently set out, for 
example—by slitting the stems to in- 
sert their eggs. Their damage to 
larger trees and the forests is slight, 
consisting of killing numerous ter- 
minal twigs which die eventually and 
fall from the trees, merely a light 
pruning. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is interested in receiving 
reports of these insects wherever they 
are observed. 


REPLACES BURLAP. 


Since the war has greatly curtailed 
the imports of burlap into this coun- 
try, even secondhand bags have be- 
come scarce. A successful substitute 
of burlap, squares of “Cottonette,” 
made out of American-grown cotton, 
has been supplied to wholesale nurs- 
erymen the past season by the New 
Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., 
New York. This product is soft, 
clean, pliable and strong. It permits 
fast tying and saves the cost of rope 
for balling and burlapping. The mate 
rial also is porous and permits the 
watering of plants whenever neces- 
sary. The material is available in 
squares, 14x14 inches to 40x40 
inches, packed in bales of 500 squares 
each. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finest varieties, 2-yr. field-grown. Prop- 
agated from cuttings. No seedlings. 
Ready soon. 10 100 
Snowflame (Pat. 365), new, 

sensational; lower part 

white, upper flame 
Beauty of Levermere, tall 

dark red 
Canaiten, crinkled scarlet- 

red 
Enchantress, an lilac-rose 

new . <.ses. ae 
Henri Cayeux ‘Imp., 

wine 75 
Joyce, tall dark cerise, fine a) 
Lulu A. Neeley, oxblood-red; 

fine 75 
May Sadler, 

black base 
Mrs. Perry, large, very hardy 

pink 
Orange King, large 

orange 
oo, early double salm- 


panwia White, best white, 
pur. base 
Purity, very large soft pink 
Sass’ Pink, beautiful light 
pink 2. 
Westemberuta, target deep 
scarlet ° 1.50 
Wunderkind, 
fin 


carmine-rose, 
2.75 


Free packing for cash Order now. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, O. 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List. 


The Cottage Gardens 
N. 1. W. Kriek Lansing. Mich. 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quanity. Roots, liberally graded. 
9th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








PEONIES 


From young fields 
Felix Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, Festiva 
Maxima, Edulis Superba and Madame 
de Verneville. 
In any quantity 
LEAVENWORTH NURSERIES 


Leavenworth, Kan. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialities 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








Amelia Hardy Cushion Mums 


Hundreds of Swell Hardy and 
Korean Varieties. 
Send for New Catalogue. It's Free. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, VA. 











Goldflame Honeysuckle 


Hardy Practically Evergreen 


Everblooming Delightfully Fragrant 
Ask About Dealer's Contract 


The Willis Nursery Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kan. 
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Shade Tree Conference 


Announcement of Papers to Be Presented Stimulates Interest 
in Sixteenth Annual Event, to Be Held at Detroit Next Month 


The sixteenth National Shade Tree 
Conference will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich., August 
27. So successful have these confer- 
ences been proving that another day 
has been added in which to round 
out the educational and entertaining 
features of the program. 

Papers will be presented by Amer- 
ica’s leading scientific contributors to 
methods of tree preservation. Lead- 
ing commercial men will exchange 
ideas, endeavoring to improve a serv- 
ice which has become more im- 
portant year by year. 

The following are brief descrip- 
tions of some of the papers to be 
delivered during the conference: 


“Raising the Standards of Tree Ex- 
perts,” by Frank Hanbury, Peoria, 
Ill., will include a survey and discus- 
sion of malpractices of tree experts 
and various means of education for 
tree owners. One point he will 
attempt to stress is how the public 
requiring arboriculture service can 
be better served and what methods 
of publicity may be used to accom- 
plish this end. 

“Nature and Control of Shade 
Tree Chlorosis,” by Keith K. Kreag, 
board of park commissioners, Lan- 
sing, Mich., will cover the many prob- 
lems encountered in chlorosis re- 
search mainly by actual field work. 
Mr. Kreag will touch on the many 
control measures now used, such as 
direct trunk injections and spraying 
the foliage with properly diluted iron 
sulphate, treating the soil with lack- 
ing necessary elements and preserva- 
tion by restricting environmental 
changes. 


“Wound Dressings” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Paul E. Tilford, Ohio 
experiment station, Wooster, who 
over a period of years has accumu- 
lated much interesting data in his 
endeavor to develop a wound dress- 
ing which would meet with funda- 
mental requirements, yet be harmless 
to the most sensitive tissues of the 
inner bark and cambium layer. A 
good wound dressing must be harm- 
less to the most sensitive plant tis- 
sues. This requirement alone pro- 
hibits the use of creosote, lead and 
mineral oils. It must be adhesive to 


wet surf&ces and cannot run in high 
temperatures, yet must have sufficient 
viscosity for proper application in 
cold temperatures. It cannot check 
or crack due to excessive expansion. 
It must be weatherproof and should 
contain certain fungicidal properties 
to prevent entrance of certain wood- 
destroying agents. Dr. Tilford’s ex- 
periences with those conditions are at 
present being compiled. 

“Some Troublesome Pests of Coni- 
fers,” by Dr. J. S. Houser, Ohio 
experiment station, Wooster, will 
cover the more important coniferous 
pests in form of sapsucker injury, 
borers, sawfly troubles and Zimmer- 
man and European pine-shoot moths. 
As a result of the many inquiries 
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from private tree owners, Dr. Houser 
will confine his discussion to the most 
prevalent problems. Control measures 
of course will be given so far as prac- 
ticability of such measures is known. 


“Diseases of Oaks and Verticillium 
Wilt of Woody Plants” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. J. C. Carter, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, 
who has been working on this phase 
of pathology for a number of years. 
Dr. Carter will cover the most im- 
portant problems in the control of the 
various diseases of our most im- 
portant hardwood, presenting several 
new approaches to combating these 
oak diseases and the rapidly spread- 
ing vascular diseases which include 
verticillium wilt, at present so abun- 
dant around Detroit and southern 
Michigan. 

“Diseases of Shrubby Plants” will 
be covered by Dr. P. P. Pirone, New 
Jersey experiment station, New 
Brunswick, who is gifted with a cer- 





—— EMBALMED ROSEBUSHES 


I saw some in the west that were a 
real bottle green. Too much blue in the color that went in the wax. The 
vendor was not happy when I called his attention to it. 

A box with a pretty picture over a cull Rosebush, or what have you, 
sometimes covers a multitude of sins. 
puts the labels on—the grower or the jobber? 

There is a sucker born every minute. 
men from the top down like to take advantage of that fact—not onl 
That’s why one often hears “Everything is 


These are not all vitaminized. 


that offer Nursery material. 
a racket.” 





I would be interested to know who 


People like to be fooled, and 
some 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 








SECOND PRINTING NOW READY! 


—First reprinting sold out in ten months.— 





nurseries. 


Enclosed is remittance for 


C) 1 copy, 40 cents 





COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
(1) 3 copies, $1.00. 
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We will see you at the 
New York Convention 


*Ev n liners 

ly shrubs and shade trees 
*Phlox liners and field-grown 
*General assortment of stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, Iowa 


Represented by 
C.C. Smith and H. J. Deems 








HARDY FRUITS 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or P send us your 
want lis. xnd we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 











* CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROSES 


* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
*% ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and TREES 
Large list of Varieties and Grades 
All Kinds of FRUIT TREES 
% Write for Price List 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S Welch. Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandoah, lows 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











!PEACH PITS 





PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








tain something which reduces the 
most complicated scientific detail to 
readily understandable terms. 

“Application of Surgery to Blister 
Rust Infected Trees of Ornamental 
Value” is the subject of Dr. J. F. 
Martin, senior pathologist, division 
of plant disease control, bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, 
U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C. Be- 
cause of the menace to our natural 
supply of white pine timber, the fed- 
eral and state governments during 
the past forty years have spared no 
effort in effecting some form of con- 
trol for the blister rust and as a result 
much literature has been compiled 
relating to the history of epidemi- 
ology of this disease and more re- 
cently to treatment of the disease in 
individual trees having ornamental 
value. In 1921, Dr. Martin, with 
two of his fellow pathologists, intro- 
duced the first work on this form 
of control, which consisted of thor- 
ough removal of infected branches 
and excision of lesions of the trunk 
with systematic follow-up treatments 
at certain intervals. 

“An Apparatus for Soil Moisture 
Determination” will be described by 
N. L. Partridge, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. Moisture de- 
termination in the soil in certain cases 
is highly important in applied arbori- 
culture. Until recently moisture con- 
tent could only be determined by 
laboratory tests, much too incon- 
venient for the average field worker: 
so the simple physical method of 
observation had to be used, which 
could only indicate too much avail- 
able moisture or its entire absence. 
The wide range between this maxi- 
mum and minimum was left largely 
to guesswork. Mr. Partridge’s intro- 
duction of this important instrument 
is ample proof of the modern scien- 
tific trend of shade tree preservation. 

“Photography for Arborists,” by 
Dr. Homer L. Jacobs, Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Kent, O., and Dr. Forrest 
C. Strong, department of botany, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
will bring to light the importance 
of modern photography in arboricul- 
ture for the first time. They will 
show the uses of full-color movies 
and slides so important in furthering 
the educational aspects of practical 
shade tree preservation methods, as 
well as discuss equipment. 

For the first time, just before 
adjournment, will be held a plant 
clinic, which will be participated in 





CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 

POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


— Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRABA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, I-year. 
PEACH. 

All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








Buy Now! 


Wayman’'s finest world-famed modern 
irises at reduced wholesale prices will 
give you a wide open break for in- 
creased sales and fancy profits. Send 
for wholesale list and make your own 
selections or let me do it for you. De- 
scriptive catalogue illustrating 86 
varieties in full color is yours for the 
asking. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 





rench Hybrid Lilacs 


Own Root; in the World’s 
Finest varieties. 


THE COTTAGE GARDE NS 


riek, 


Lansing, Michigan 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
_tining-out Stock 
Complete T' 


Wl N. SCARFF'S SI SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evapora ting Co. 
ashington 


Yakima, 











To Nurserymen and Dealers Only 
Forest Seedlings and Ornamental Stock 
200,000 Hall's Japanese Honeysuckle, trans- 
planted: Red Cedar, transplanted; Hemlock Pine, 

. Lo. stock transplanted. Tulip 
Poplar, 6 to 8 ft. Write us your wants. 


Morton Bros. Tarlton Nurseries 


Route 7 McMinnville, Tenn. 
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by about ten of the country’s leading 
scientists and arborists. This open 
forum should bring about discussions 
on the leading shade tree problems 
by individuals having lifetime experi- 
ence with their subjects. 





CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE. 


At the annual meeting, held at 
the Elks’ Club, Los Angeles, members 
of the Southern California Horticul- 
tural Institute met the last week in 
June to elect W. B. Early, president 
of the Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., 
Los Angeles, as president; Hugh 
Evans, of Evans & Reeves Nursery, 
West Los Angeles, vice-president; 
Kenneth Bishop, of Bishop & Math- 
ews, treasurer, and Opal Scarborough, 
executive secretary. H. J. Scherer, 
Long Beach, was elected chairman of 
the nurserymen’s group, with Robert 
Gibbs, of Winsel & Gibbs, vice-chair- 
man. Installation of the new officers 
will take place at the July meeting, 
when Chester Gruber, known as Tony 
Cabuch in his professional work on 
the air, will induct them into office. 
Mr. Gruber will also talk on “Garden- 
ing as a Hobby.” 

Speaker of the evening was Chester 
Baake, who gave an instructive talk on 
shade plants, in connection with which 
he presented an outstanding exhibit of 
such plants. 

Opal Scarborough gave the execu- 
tive secretary's reports as well as those 
for the speakers’ bureau conducted 
through her office. In January, 1939, 
the membership of the institute to- 
taled 97; January, 1940, 183; June, 
1940, 225. An analysis of the mem- 
bership shows ninety-five to be nurs- 
erymen, thirty-one seedsmen, twenty 
allied members, thirty landscape men 
and gardeners and forty-nine ama- 
teurs. 

The secretary's office has, during the 
past year, acted as a clearing house 
for nurserymen, seedsmen and allied 
members. It has dispersed garden 
information to homeowners, garden 
clubs and civic organizations. A 
spring garden class held at a large 
downtown store was definitely suc- 
cessful. Garden editorial matter has 
been furnished free of charge to four 
newspapers and numerous other pub- 
lications. 

The institute's speakers’ bureau in- 
cludes forty-two members, who have 
made approximately 900 appearances 
before groups during the year. One 


member has made fifty-two lectures. 
Subjects covered were water garden- 
ing, flower show judging, civic beau- 
tification, new flower introductions, 
pest controls, soil conditions, lawns 
and gardens, new shrubs and trees, 
seeds, bulbs, shade plants, plant feed- 
ing and miscellaneous horticultural 
subjects. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Bellingham and Puyallup valley 
district bulb growers are studying the 
effect on future tulip crops of the 
war in Europe, with predictions that 
the price of tulip bulbs will increase. 

Approximately 75,000 plants and 
shrubs will be planted in Seattle parks, 
golf courses, public grounds and park- 
ing strips under a proposed W. P. A. 
project approved by Carl W. Smith 
recently. 

More than 12,000 rhododendrons 
were planted in or near Seattle dur- 
ing the past year by individuals and 
federal, state and civic organizations, 
it is stated by the Olympicans, which 
is conducting a state-wide rhododen- 
dron census. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Hasty, Hasty 
Nursery, Bothel, have left for the east, 
destination the convention at New 
York. They are taking delivery of a 
new car at Detroit. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Adams, Rich- 
mond Nursery, Richmond Beach, in 
their new fluid-drive Chrysler started 
driving east to visit friends and the 
convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Strander, Strander 
Nursery, will visit Yellowstone park 
and the Grand canyon on their way 
to the convention. 

Jack Chenoweth, Mount Vernon 
Nursery, Mount Vernon, will accom- 
pany Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Fulmer to 
the New York convention. 

The program of the meeting, June 
17 and 18, of the Western Plant 
Quarantine Board was intensely in- 
teresting. Delegates from fourteen 
states were present. Attendance aver- 
aged about seventy-five persons at the 
different sessions, at the Hotel Roose- 


velt, Seattle. W. L. Fulmer. 





FOREST FIRE LOSSES. 


In fires on the national forests and 
on state-protected forest lands, the 
average area burned is about forty- 
one acres to the fire, according to 
United States forest service records. 
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On forest lands with no organized 
protection forest fires burn over 267 
acres on the average, or more than 
six times as much as on protected 
areas. 

In an average year, forest service 
officers fight about 12,800 fires on 
the national forests alone and ex- 
tinguish most of them before the 
fires have time to spread far and 
become destructive. Spotting the fire 
while it is still small, getting an ade- 
quate force to the blaze in the short- 
est possible time and applying effec- 
tive methods that stop the flames are 
what keep the losses low. 

Lookout towers placed to provide 
a constant watch over danger spots, 
telephone and radio equipment for 
quick communication, roads and trails 
for quick access, trucks to carry crews 





We are featuring 


HOLODISCUS DISCOLOR, hand- 
some, hardy, tall western shrub, 
covered with lacy flower masses in 
midsummer. 

MAHONIA REPENS, creeping 
Hollygrape, a fine, hardy evergreen 
ground-cover. 

Sturdy nursery-grown plants. Orders 

taken now. 

We specialize in hardy new shrubs 

and perennials of this high Columbia- 

Idaho region for Eastern planting. 

Ask us about them. 
NATIVE GARDENS OF 
SPOKANE WASHINGTON 


C, E. Artman 1014 E. 12th Ave. 








We offer a Complete Line of 


FRUIT and NUT TREES 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
ROSES and SMALL FRUITS 
Guaranteed Quality 
Carlton trees are expertly grown on new, 
clean land, liberally graded, carefully 
handled, packed and shipped to arrive 
in perfect growing condition. We guar- 

antee 100% Satisfaction. 


Write for Price List. 
Send Want List for special 
quotations before you buy. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


Carlton (Since 1890) Oregon 
(Wholesalers for a Half-century) 











Write for New Price List 


Field Roses 


Please ewe je tettastoend or 


HOWARD | ROSE C0. 


Hemet, California 


| KASS 


EES 











Rich & Sons Nursery 


Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 


Ornamental Trees Shrubs 


Catalogue on request 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of one of the most complete 
lines in Pacific Northwest 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 
Fruit Tree Seedlings, Oregon and 
Washington Grown Flowering and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Birches, Chinese Elms, Flowering 
Crabs, Hawthorns, Lindens, Norway 
and Schwedler Maples, Mountain 
Ash. 


Combination carlots to Eastern dis- 
tributing points afford minimum car 
rates. 


Catalogue on request or Send your 
Want List. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 











NEMATODE-RESISTANT 
PEACH PITS 


(Shalil Variety) 
Order your supply from 


CHRIS D. BERGTHOLDT “<.te* 








and equipment and trained fire fight- 
ers are the main items needed in for- 
est fire protection. 

This summer the forest service is 
experimenting with parachute jump- 
ers who land from airplanes, as a 
means of getting trained fire guards 
to inaccessible spots in the least pos- 
sible time. These special forest fire- 
men are equipped with special two- 
way radio telephone sets and with 
special suits designed to protect the 
jumpers from rough landings either in 
trees or on rocks. 


ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's 
registration committee has approved 
applications for registration of the 
following roses. If no objections are 
raised before July 18, 1940, the regis- 
tration of these names will become 
permanent as of that date, states R. 
Marion Hatton, secretary: 


Piceaninny. Hybrid tea. Originated by L 
W. E. Lammerts, Ontario, Cal., to be introduced 
by Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., . 
Said to be a seedling of Night x Sanguinaire. 
The bloom is described as garnet-red on back of 
petals, maroon-red on the inside, with black 
markings and yellow stamens. Single, five to six 
petals, five to six inches in diameter. Fragrance 
spicy and pronounced 

Eskil. Hybrid tea. Discovered by Ivar Ring- 
dahl, Rome, N. Y., to be introduced by himself. 
Said to be a sport of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Flower is described as similar to the parent, with 
twenty-five or twenty-six tals. The color is 
yellow, with orange and red shades on the backs 
of the petals; inside, orange and yellow. Mod- 
erate fragrance. Said to be a continuous bloomer. 

Rose d'Or. Hybrid tea. Originated by Jean 
Gaujard, Fryzin, Isere, France. to be introduced 
vy Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., in 
1940, Parentage not given. Flower is described 
as double, four to five inches in diameter, with 
thirty-five petals, Empire-yellow in color. Slight 
fragrance. 

Pearl S. Buck. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
Wilhelm Kordes’ Sohne, Sparrieshoop, Germany, 
to be introduced by Jackson & Perkins Co. in 
1940. Said to be a seedling of Joanna Hill x 
Etoile d’Or. Flower is described as double, four 
to four and one-half inches in diameter, with 
forty-five petals and moderate fragrance, Light 
orange in color, 

Mrs, Oliver Ames. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
H, A, Verschuren & Son, Haps, Holland, to be 
introduced by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Riverton, 

., in 1941. Parentage unknown. Flower is 
described as double, five inches in diameter, with 
sixty-three paee lemon-yellow in color. Sweet, 
with Marechal Niel fragrance. 

New Haven Queen. Hybrid tea. Discovered 
by Nicholas Grillo, Milldale, Conn., to be intro- 
duced by him in 1940. Sala to be a sport of 
Token. Flower described as double, three and 
one-half inches in diameter, with thirty-five 
petals, tangerine in color, and moderate fragrance. 

Token Supreme. Hybrid tea. Discovered by 
Nicholas Grillo, to be introduced by him in 1940. 
Said to be a sport of Token; double flowers five 
inches in diameter, with thirty-five petals, 
orange in color, and moderate fragrance. 

Judy. Discovered by Nicholas Grillo, to be 
introduced by him in 1940. Said to be a sport 
of Jewel. ower double, about four inches in 
diameter, with fifty-five petals. Color cerise-red; 
moderate fragrance. 

Julienne. Hybrid tea. Discovered by see 
Grillo, to be introduced ot him in 1940, Said t 
be a sport of Jewel, th double flowers ave 
inches across and forty-five petals. Silvery-pink 
in color; strong fragrance. 

Chiffon. Hybrid tea. Discovered by Nicholas 
Grillo, to be introduced by him in 1940. Said to 
be a sport of Regina Elena. Flower is double, 
five and one-half inches in diameter, with twenty- 
five petals, the color blush-pink and light laven- 
der. Moderate fragrance. 

Catalina. Hybrid tea. Discovered by eaten 
Grillo, to be introduced by him in 1940. Said t 
be a sport of Joanna Hill, with double Sowers 
four and one-half inches across and thirty-five 
petals. A varying apricot color, giving firelike 
reflections. Moderate fragrance. 

Annabelle. Hybrid tea. Discovered by Nicho- 
las Grillo, to be Teteednesé by him in 1940. Said 
to be a sport of Joanna Hill, with flowers five 
inches across and fifty-five petals; color, sunset- 
yellow. Fragrance moderate. 











Approximately a quarter of a 
million 


ROSEBUSHES 


grown annually. 





Ninety-seven acres of 


Evergreen Shrubs 


including 
Arbor-vite Chamecyparis Juniper 
Spruce: Koster and Colorado Blue 
Mugho Pine Yews, etc., etc. 


Write for our catalogue. 


Mountain View Floral Nurseries 
Troutdale, Oregon 
sowens 4 grower since 1900 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Roses 
Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Flowering Cherry 
Laburnum Vossii 
Mountain Ash 
Paul’s Scarlet Thorn 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 
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Reviews of New Books 


TREE CLEARANCE. 


In the preface to “Tree Clearance 
for Overhead Lines,” by George D. 
Blair, forester, Consumer Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich., published by Elec- 
trical Publication, Inc., Chicago, the 
author states: “The object of the 
volume is to assemble in a clear and 
comprehensive form for the first time 
accurate information in dealing with 
all aspects and problems of wire clear- 
ance from trees.” 

The text is based on the author's 
study of this problem over the past 
sixteen years in the official capacity 
of forester in charge of line clearance 
work for the Consumer Power Co. 
in Michigan. This is a concise, well 
written book, that is easily under- 
stood and covers a fieid that has too 
long been neglected with a resulting 
lack of authoritative material on this 
subject. This volume will prove help- 
ful to all who are engaged in shade 
tree care and especially those who are 
with public utilities or governmental 
units that deal with the problems of 
overhead lines, roads, streets and 
shade trees. 

The author deals with the entire 
problem under thirteen chapter head- 
ings. These are as follows: Introduc- 
tion, Overhead Line Construction, 
Economics of Line Clearance, Proper 
Tree Care, Tree Formed Heights and 
Growth Rate, Standard Clearance, 
Highway and Street Requirements, 
Laws and Regulations, Public Rela- 
tions, Trimming, Organization and 
Personnel, Equipment and Safety 
Period. 

This book contains 238 pages, with 
eighty-two excellent illustrations, and 
the cost is $3.75 per copy. This is an 
authoritative book that should be in 
the library of every wire line com- 
pany and street and highway official, 
and available to both office and field 


force, in this country. Karl Dressel. 





NEW TRADE DIRECTORY. 


Over 35,000 names and addresses 
are listed in the Horticultural Trade 
Directory for 1940, covering all 
branches of the industry, just pub- 
lished, at $7.50. The major part of 
the book, which has about 600 pages, 
is devoted to a list of firms and in- 
dividuals engaged in the florists’, 
nursery and seed trades, arranged al- 


phabetically by states and towns and 
keyed to indicate the nature of the 
business done. More lists than ever 
before have been checked in the past 
seven months to obtain completeness 
and accuracy, according to the pub- 
lisher, the A. T. De La Mare Co. 
In addition to the directory, the 
current edition, the eighth in the 
series, contains lists of 500 horticul- 
tural organizations, domestic firms is- 
suing catalogues, cemetery superin- 
tendents, park executives and land- 
scape architects. It has such infor- 
mation as a list of plant patents to 
date (through No. 367), a summary 
of federal plant quarantines, a sum- 
mary of the 1930 horticultural cen- 
sus and a buyers’ guide. The direc- 
tory is bound in a heavy paper cover. 





BOOK FOR SALESMEN. 


Most books on selling are intended 
to teach the salesmen how to go out 
and get orders. “Helping People 
Buy,” by Eugene Whitmore, just 
published by the Dartnell Corp., at 
$2.50, starts where the other books 
leave off. It tells how to keep on 
getting the orders. For the tricks 
that get the initial order are not 
enough. The man who relies on them 
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wears out one job and goes on to 
another in a new field. 

This book has rather to do with 
building a business—the salesman’s 
business of constantly getting the 
orders. The author's contention is 
that the successful methods are those 
that comprise study of the people 
who buy and helping them to buy 
more effectively and profitably. In 
other words, the salesman has in 
mind not only his immediate com- 
mission, not only his record with the 
house, but the welfare of his cus- 
tomers also. 

From a long experience as sales- 
man, sales manager, editor of “Sales 
Management” and now as editor of 
“American Business,” the author, 
Eugene Whitmore, has plenty of 
illustrations, an ample supply of anec- 
dotes and plenty of examples, of both 
wrong and right ways, to drive home 
his statements. 

Primarily directed to the salesmen, 
this book of 256 pages has some 
thoughts in it for people whose part 
in selling is only indirect, by giving 
them the interest and viewpoint of 
the buyers they serve. 





SORTING OUT THE LILACS. 


Most of the leading modern choice 
vulgaris lilacs have been planted at 
the Dominion experiment station at 
Morden, Manitoba, for the study of 











PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS BY READING, 


or, if you are a subscriber, 


PROMOTE YOUR INDUSTRY 


by telling fellow nurserymen to subscribe. 


The following unsolicited comments show what value subscribers 
to the American Nurseryman derive in a business way from their 
annual subscription price of $1 and why so many send renewal 
remittance of $2.50 for three years to avoid missing a copy: 


From Pennsylvania one subscriber writes: “You may be interested to learn 
that as a direct result of reading an article in one of your recent issues | 
booked about $3,500 in business. Many thanks!” 


From Massachusetts a tree surgeon writes: “I consider your magazine a 
very necessary part of my library. I have every copy since I first subscribed.” 


From a Colorado nurseryman comes this: “It certainly is worth a 3-cent 
stamp to let you know how I appreciate the mailing envelope that now brings 
the American Nurseryman. Also the very clean, beautiful make-up of the 
magazine from the front cover to the last word. 
possess and read a periodical of this type, a pleasure to keep it for later refer- 
ence and a joy to know that such a fine paper is published in the interests 
of the nursery business. I sincerely thank you.” 


It is a real pleasure to 
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Vite-Flor 


VITAMIN B: PLUS OTHER 
KNOWN VITAL PLANT 
£\ GROWTH FACTORS 


Easy to use 
No Refrigeration 


a BOON 


TO NURSERYMEN 


Growers all over the country report the effectiveness of Vitamin B; 
in stimulating growth, preventing transplanting losses, developing 
bigger and more beautiful blooms. Vita-Flor supplies 
Vitamin Bi;—plus other known vital plant growth factors. This nat- 


ample 





ural combination has frequently produced better results than Vitamin 
B; alone. 


Put Vita-Flor to work in your business — helping you get earlier 
maturity from plants and shrubs—better results from transplanting— 
richer, fuller blooms. National Oil Products Company's fifteen years’ 
experience in manufacturing vitamin supplements that lead the field 
is your assurance that Vita-Flor is an accurate, dependable product 
which will do the job. 


seu Viter-Flor With Plants and Shrubs 


Every customer for plants and shrubs is a potential customer for 
Vita-Flor. Keep Vita-Flor prominently displayed—cash in on the 
nation-wide Vita-Flor advertising program. Free folders, display 
cards and ad mats furnished to dealers. Write today for price 
lists and information about liberal dealer discounts. 


Use the Handy 
Eye-dropper Bottle 


Vita-Flor requires no mixing 
—no refrigeration. Simple di- 
rections attached to each bot- 
tle show ease of application. 
Available in ‘'%-ounce and 
l-ounce bottles and in larger 
sizes for commercial use. 


NATIONAL Oi. PropuctTs COMPANY 


Department N, HARRISON, WN. J. 





visitors. The group of over 200 
varieties is confusing, says W. R. 
Leslie, because as many as twenty 
named varieties may be compara- 
tively little different one from the 
other. He describes the best as fol- 
lows: 

In white, Madame Lemoine is still 
a satisfactory double. Ellen Willmott 
is somewhat larger and later. Vestale 
is a splendid single. There are twenty 
other good whites. 

In single blue, Maurice Barrés is 
prominent. In doubles, Condorcet, 
Emile Gentil, Olivier de Serres and 
President Grévy are approved. 

In red shades, several doubles are 
notable, Etoile de Mai, Mrs. Edward 
Harding, Paul Thirion, President 
Loubet, President Poincairé and 
Tournefort. 

Single mauves include Christopher 
Columbus, Hugo Koster and Jacques 
Callot. Double mauves are numerous. 


Announcing 
A New Merchandising and Printing 


Service for the Nurseryman 


Merchandising assistance and modern catalogue layout to present 
more effectively your merchandise and increase profitable mail 
order sales. 


Photographs, one color and full color illustrations, planned espe- 
cially to stimulate a desire to buy plants and seeds thereby increasing 
sales from your catalogue. 


Modern printing equipment for economical catalogue production, 
plus quality craftsmanship. Presses and processes to fit all sizes and 
styles including letterpress, multicolor presses, rotary presses and 
rotogravure. 


ALL AVAILABLE FROM ONE SOURCE 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


HORTICULTURAL PRINTERS, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
Represented by - E. B. Gascoigne and James P. Owen 











Charles Sargent and President Car- 
not have much appeal. 

Dark purple singles include Ed- 
mond Bossier, Pasteur, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and Volcan. Among the 
double purples outstanding are 
Charles Joly, Paul Hariot, Planchon 
and Violetta. 


In pink shades, Lucie Baltet is a 
favorite single, being the clearest pink 
on test. Buffon is an early, large, 
somewhat curled variety. Maréchal 
Foch is of huge size. In doubles, two 
are particularly aristocratic, Léon 
Gambetta and Madame Antoine 
Buchner. The former is more com- 


pact and somewhat later. The latter 
is brighter pink, more pyramidal in 
cluster, more open in habit and lasts 
a few days longer than Léon Gam- 
betta. Neither of this pair should 
be omitted from any general collec- 
tion. Sénateur Volland is another 
high-rating double. 
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‘ Helps reduce knots and malfor- 
mations among piece-root grafts. 


Send for sample and prices 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


Association Meeting. 


The Greater St. Louis Landscape 
and Nurserymen’s Association met 
at the McGovern Nursery, Kirk- 
wood, July 8, at 8 p. m. It was one 
of the best attended meetings of the 
year. The wives and sweethearts 
were again invited, which seems to 
stimulate attendance. 

O. K. Courtney, of the federal 
bureau of plant quarantine, in charge 
of Japanese beetle control work in 
some seventeen states, was present 
as a guest. Mr. Courtney was sta- 
tioned at St. Louis for four years, 
1934 to 1937, in charge of the Japa- 
nese beetle work, when it was first 
started. At this meeting Mr. Court- 
ney renewed many of his old ac- 
quaintances and gave a general out- 
line of his work. 

Henry H. Baker, Missouri state 
entomologist, who recently succeeded 
J. Carl Dawson, now with the Dow 
Chemical Co., was also a guest and 
expressed his pleasure at the oppor- 
tunity to meet with the members. 
Mr. Denning, state plant inspector 
for the St. Louis area, was also pres- 
ent as a guest and reported the con- 
trol measures in Japanese beetle work 
as progressing on schedule. 

Subjects of vital interest to the 
members were discussed at length, 
primarily social security and other 
tax measures. No definite action was 
taken on any of the discussions. 

The ladies, who were entertained 
by Mrs. McGovern during the busi- 
ness meeting, joined their escorts 
after adjournment to partake of the 
excellent refreshments served by Mr. 
and Mrs. McGovern. Among the 
many items on the bill of fare were 
barbecued ribs, cooked only as Clar- 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas ci Kan. 








ence McGovern himself can prepare 
them. The evening was ideal for an 
outdoor meeting, and many of the 
members did not return to their 
homes until after midnight. 


Various Notes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Houlihan, 
of the Houlihan Nursery Co., Creve 
Coeur, Mo., expect to attend the 
A. A. N. convention, and while in 
the east they will pay a visit to their 
son Joseph, who is in the propagat- 
ing department of the Rhode Island 
Nurseries. John J. (Gramp) Houlli- 
han and two of the grandsons, Ed- 
ward and Benjamin, have just re- 
turned from a 2-week automobile 
trip, on which they visited their 
grandson and brother, and also the 
New York world’s fair. On their 
return trip many of the nurseries 
along the way were given a social 
call. 


The Gardeners’ Association of 
Greater St. Louis held the annual 
picnic at the summer home of H. E. 
Billman, on highway 66 and the 
Missouri-Pacific railroad tracks, July 
14. 

, The drought is beginning to take 
toll in this area, especially on the 
newly planted stock and lawns. The 
entire spring and early summer have 





ESTIMATING 
CHARTS 


By JOHN SURTEES 


The new Ready Reckoner for Tree 
Balls, Tree Pits, Lawns, Hedges, Ex- 
cavation, Topsoil, Humus, Manure, 
Areas, Weights, Carloads, Truckloads 
and much other information. 


They Save Time. They Save Errors. 


Over 200 sizes Tree Balls, 800 sizes 
Tree Pits, Truckloads, Carloads, 
Quantities, Weights, Areas. All fig- 
ured out for immediate reference. 
The Useful Ready Reckoner 
and Guide for Estimating 
For Nurserymen, Landscape Architects 


and Contractors, Colleges, Highway and 
Park Departments. 


Second edition now in print. 


Price $2.00 
For sale by 
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508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











been unusually cool up to this time, 
or the damage might be more severe. 
Only two light showers have been 
recorded in the past six weeks, and 
unless a general rain comes soon, con- 
siderable damage is to be expected. 
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Those Wooden Plant Bands 


Try them this summer for 
your hardy perennial plants 
for resale or to carry over in 
the fall. You'll be amazed 
at how easily they are moved 
in the spring! 


Write for samples and prices. 


Send for circular 
describing full line 


Will Be Found 
Of Particular Interest 
to the 
Progressive Nurseryman 


1a. 


WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 





Insect pests, in most cases, have 
been unusually mild this season, but 
a large number of bagworms are just 
beginning to emerge at this time. The 
leaf rollers were about normal, but 
aphis and spring cankerworm show 
a decided dropping off. The web- 
worm is also making its appearance. 


C. F. G. 





FRUIT CROPS SMALLER. 


Fruit crops in 1940 probably will 
be generally smaller than in 1939, but 
because of the prospect of reduced 
exports the supplies available for do- 
mestic markets probably will be as 
plentiful as those of last year. Smaller 
crops than a year ago are indicated 
for apricots, cherries, peaches, pears, 
plums, dried prunes and possibly 
grapes. These decreases probably will 
be offset to some extent by larger 
crops of summer oranges and lemons, 
strawberries and a few miscellaneous 
fruit crops. The condition of apples 
in commercial areas on June 1, 194°, 
was slightly: below that of .a year 
earlier, reports the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
Second Edition — Revised and Enlarged 


Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs 


Systematic descriptions of the cultivated woody plants—trees, 
shrubs and vines—grown in the temperate region of North America. 

More than 2,500 species are enumerated in systematic order, with 
many varieties and garden forms, distributed among 486 genera in 
113 families. Besides the descriptions of the plants, there are 
frequent cultural hints and indications of their hardiness according 
to zones. 

996 pages, cloth bound, completely indexed. 


Price, $10.50 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Gor PROTECTION AGAINST BORERS, 
3 BEETLES, RODENTS, FROST & SUNSCALD 
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Soil Permeability 


Cultivation to Control Weeds May Affect 
Rate and Depth of Penetration by Water 


That the excessive cultivation of 
the soil to control weeds may affect 
the rate and depth to which water 
can penetrate it has been demon- 
strated in studies made by the staff of 
the California agricultural experi- 
ment station, the results of which are 
reported in the recently published bi- 
ennial report of the station at the 
University of California, Berkeley, a 
volume of over 200 pages entitled 
“Toward Better Agriculture.” 

The permeability of soil to water, 
or, in other words, the ability of 
water to penetrate certain soils, is a 
most important problem in irrigated 
districts. Permeability is influenced 
by a good many different soil condi- 
tions. The most important of these is 
the texture of the soil, a property 
which is measured by the size of the 
individual soil particles. Soils differ 
widely with respect to texture and 
are classified into many different 
groups on the basis of these differ- 
ences. During the past two years the 
station has designed apparatus and 
obtained more data to determine ac- 
curately the permeability of unsatu- 
rated soils varying in texture from 
sands to clays. In some cases, cul- 
tural practices, quality of irrigation 
water or composition of the clay par- 
ticles may have even greater effect 
upon permeability than soil texture. 

Studies of the soil condition and 
its influence on the rate of penetra- 
tion of water into the soil have been 
carried on by the station for many 
years, with some interesting results 
developing during the past two years. 
It has long been known that cultiva- 
tion of a soil when moist will result 
in the development of a compacted 
layer or “sole” just below the depth 
to which the soil is stirred, and that 
the presence of this compacted layer 
will markedly reduce the rate of 
penetration of water into the soil. 
Excessive cultivation of the soil when 
it is extremely dry has also been 
found to retard penetration. When 
the dry soil is cultivated to the extent 
of developing the fine powdery dust 
mulch, the natural crumb structure is 
broken down to a fine single-grained 
condition. When this powdery mulch 
is wetted by irrigation, the particles 


of soil run together and tend to seal 
the pores in the soil, which materi- 
ally reduces the rate at which the 
water can penetrate. The best cul- 
tural practices reduce the amount of 
cultivation to the minimum consist- 
ent with the control of weeds. Re- 
vised programs of cultivation that not 
only reduce the amount of tillage, 
but also time the cultivation so as to 
stir the soil only when it is in the 
proper moisture condition, have re- 
sulted in material increases in the rate 
of penetration of water into the soil, 
in some cases doubling the rate, and 
have also proved economical through 
lessening the cost of cultivation. 


The undisturbed soil with a cover 
of vegetation will give more rapid 
moisture penetration than will the 
tilled soil. This suggests that the root 
channels formed by the growing 
plants and the granulation produced 
by root growth develop conditions 
that are more favorable for moisture 
penetration than is the granular 
structure brought about by tillage. 
There has been a general belief that 
water would move more readily into 
a soil if it were initially moist, but 
carefully controlled laboratory and 
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field experiments show that penetra- 
tion is more rapid through a dry soil. 


It has long been noted that when 
water was allowed to percolate 
through the soil for a long period of 
time, either under laboratory or field 
conditions, the rate of percolation 
gradually decreased. Careful labora- 
tory experiments have shown that 
this decrease in permeability is due to 
the clogging of the pores of the soil 
in the deeper layers by clay particles 
that have moved down with the per- 
colating water. This clay migration, 
which is slow, has long been under- 
stood as one of the causes of the 
usual heavier texture of subsoils as 
compared to the surface soils and is 
a normal process in the development 
of soil profiles. Under the artificial 
conditions brought about by man and 
especially under irrigation, it is pos- 
sible that this movement might be 
materially increased, especially if 
quite pure water were being used. 
The percolation of pure water 
through the soil leaches away the sol- 
uble minerals that help to form and 
maintain and disperse. The use of 
waters containing sodium carbonate 
or bicarbonate will also produce this 
same condition through their defloc- 
culating effects. These fine dispersed 
particles move down with the perco- 
lating water and may lodge between 
the grains of the soils in the deeper 
layers, close up the pores and result 
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TREES TO BE 
BEAUTIFUL 
AND HEALTHY 
MUST BE FED 


The Fertigator 


Wet Method will 
carry the necessary 
food elements to 
the starving root 
system — without 
delay — in an easy 
practical way. 


The Fertigator 
operates on city 
water pressure—all 
you need is a 
garden hose. It 
handles any non- 
soluble fertilizer. 








Now made in two 

sizes—a large size 

for private estates and professional 

tree men and a junior size for home 

use. Write today for free descriptive 
brochure. 


THE FERTIGATOR CO. 


705 W. South St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Patent No. 2073695 


MAKE MORE PROFIT—Sell Your Roses, 
Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and Fruit 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 
the hot Summer months. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you next Fall. 

Write today for free illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. Carton of samples by mail, 25c 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 








in a marked decrease in rate of mois- 
ture percolation. If, however, water 
containing certain soluble materials, 
especially lime, leaches through the 
soil, it brings about a certain amount 
of flocculation or redevelopment of 
the crumb structure by causing the 
clay particles to adhere together, de- 
creases the tendency of the clays to 
move downward and accumulate in 
the subsoils and materially increases 
the rate of percolation. The character 
and composition of the irrigation 
water may thus not only affect the 
rate of percolation of water into the 
soil, but may bring about a modifica- 
tion of the soil structure and in time 
change the condition of the soil 
itself. 





KABLE’S NEW OFFICE. 
Kable Bros. Co., Mount Morris, 


Ill., has announced the opening of an 
ofice at St. Joseph, Mich., devoted 
entirely to the sales and servicing of 
nursery and seed catalogues. 

The St. Joseph office is in charge 
of Earl B. Gascoigne and James P. 
Owen. This office will house the com- 
pany’s entire horticultural service de- 
partments, including photography, 
art, layout and copy. 

Earl Gascoigne started his career of 
publishing with the Chicago Daily 
News Co. Sixteen years ago he joined 
the sales force of the A. B. Morse Co., 
St. Joseph, and remained with this 
company until May 1 of this year. 
During those years he became thor- 
oughly experienced in estimating, cata- 
logue layout, merchandising of horti- 
cultural products and sales work. 

James P. Owen has been on the 
same staff for the past ten years as 
estimator and preparer of layout 
and copy, merchandising plans and 
many other details important to the 
production of profitable catalogues. 

Mount Morris will continue as pro- 
duction headquarters for printing, 
binding and mailing catalogues, while 
all horticultural sales and service work 
will be handled at the St. Joseph office. 
Catalogue correspondence should be 
addressed to Kable Bros. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 





THOMAS B. GORDON, Okla- 
homa chief nursery inspector, re- 
turned from his vacation with a wife. 
He married Miss Ruth C. Henning 
at Blakely, Ga., June 6, and after a 
short trip into Florida, returned to 
Oklahoma, where they will estab- 
lish their residence. 


FAT MO 


Soil Improver 


“PEAT-O-MAINE” Peat 
Moss is an excellent qual- 
ity, domestic, sphagnum 
peat moss that is fully 
aged, properly prepared 
and packed to meet the 
most exacting require- 
ments of horticultural use. 


The quality of “PEAT-O- 
MAINE” Peat Moss is compar- 
able in every way to the high 
standards established by us 
during our 60 years of supply- 
ing peat moss products to the 
trade. Write us today for prices 
and full details on “PEAT-O- 
MAINE” Peat Moss. 





PEAT O’MAINE A 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A, 





ATKINS & DURBROW 


Incorporated 
Dept. AN-7 
165 John St., New York, N. Y. 
1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Tl. Boston, Mass. 


AMERICA’S TREES 
ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 


The F. A. Bartuerr Tree Expert Co. 














ATTENTION 
NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


wean lmane 








RAFFIA 


A small supply of all three 
standard brands on hand. 
GOODRICH 
Rubber Budding Strips 


All sizes. 


NURSERY SUPPLIES 


Write for prices 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 











FULLER WHEEL HOE 
WEEDS, MULCHES, 
CULTIVATES 


40 years a favorite for any- 
vie planted in rows. 
Adjustable draft and 


$500 
height. Blades 6 ins. 


Costs Less to 14 ins. wide; 6- 
Weighs Less foot handle, Gets 


close to seed- 
Does More Work lings without 
Send for Circular 


damage. 
Weight, 

FULLER 
WHEEL HOE CO. 


W lbs. 
So. Hamilton, Mass. 














HERBS 


Pot-grown prante; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FAR\M, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
PRUNUS AMERICANA (Native Wild Plum) 


Write for special prices on quantity lots. 
Also — forestry seeds, native plants and wild 


flower 
E. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 

















NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2 per copy 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








ROCKEFELLER HIGHWAY. 


Denying reports that beautification 
of New Jersey’s John D. Rockefeller 
memorial highway is costing $4,000,- 
000, State Highway Commissioner 
E. Donald Sterner, in a statement re- 
leased at Trenton recently, pointed 
out that the landscaping is being 
achieved at a comparatively low cost 
to the state, although it “bids fair to 
be the most picturesque automobile 
route in the country.” 

It was stated that the project has 
aroused considerable interest among 
property owners along the route, 
with the result that they have con- 
tributed some of their finest trees 
for transplanting, while the Rocke- 
feller family also has responded gen- 
erously, hundreds of native ever- 
greens being donated from the nurs- 
eries at Lakewood, where the late oil 
executive owned an estate. 

Recalling his original belief that 
the roadside beautification could be 
achieved at small cost to the state if 
ingenuity and public interest were 
harnessed to the task, Commissioner 
Sterner declared: “The results speak 
for themselves. To begin with, we 
have expended but a few thousand 
dollars of state highway funds for 
extra truck hire and equipment and 
acquired adjacent low-priced high- 
way frontage through the pine forest 
areas from the local townships 
through tax title liens, in order to 
provide a maximum depth of 200 
feet on each side of the roadway for 
beautification purposes. 

“We were able to secure sufficient 
W. P. A. labor to perform all inci- 
dental work and transplant native 
dogwood, birches and laurels from 
adjacent properties and, through the 
codéperation of the Rockefeller fam- 
ily, contributions of evergreens from 
the Rockefeller estate at Lakewood. 
Altogether we have improved about 
twelve miles of the entire highway 
from Camden county to Monmouth 
county: 

“We are hopeful that through 
further local contributions and some 
state highway funds, we shall be able 
eventually to complete this pictur- 
esque boulevard and at least make 
some start in having New Jersey live 
up to its official designation as the 
Garden state.” 

The memorial highway runs from 
the Shark river in Monmouth county 
to the outskirts of Camden, sixty 
miles away, largely through the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





Cultivated Blueberry plants of various ages; 
six varieties. Harry Wakeman, Bangor, Mich. 


MAZZARD CHERRY AND PEACH PITS. 
Will be offered as usual again this season. 


Write for wee 
WAYNESBORO NURS. AYNESBORO, VA. 








HELP WANTED 
Experienced ee to work “peach beginning 


about August 
GL ENWOOD. NU RSERIES, GLENWOOD, IA. 


FOR SALE. 

Fully stocked, fine paying retail landscape nurs 
ery; modern home; 40 acres, 20 planted. Bargain 
Come make offer. Must be sold. 

FAIR VIEW NURSERY, CHEHALIS, WASH 
CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 

Baled in carlots, F.O.B. Virginia mill, $7.00 
per ton for shipment — to October 1. After 
October 1, $8.00 per ton. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 














Still Shipping 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
and HEMEROCALLIS 


For prices, write 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











HELP WANTED 


Experienced salesman to sell complete nursery 
line to florists, nurserymen, seed, department and 
hardware stores. Old established firm. Full-time 
proposition. Commission. Drawing account to 
right man. Give full details and experience. 
Address No. 164, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








FOR SALE 


Because of four score age, I am offer- 
ing for sale my landscape nursery; an 
established. and profitable business. 
Superintendent, 10 years’ service and no 
better. 

Charles Andrew Maxson, 
Ave., Kajamazoo, Mich. 


810 Stuart 








HILL’S BOOK 
OF 
EVERGREENS 


This beautifully illustrated book an- 
swers every question about evergreens. 
Produced by America’s leading ever- 
green nursery with a background of 
80 years’ experience. 


Fifty chapters, including complete 

information on uses, descriptions, 

ropagation, historical and cultural in- 
ormation pertaining to evergreens. 


Cloth bound, 7x94 inches, contain- 
ing 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 
45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 


American vig pel 


508 S. Dearborn St. 
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SOILMASTER 
PLANT FOOD 


Nature’s way of feeding plants. Cut down your re- 
placements by using this high grade humus mix- 
ture, which will feed the plant throughout the 
growing season. Clean, odorless and will not burn. 
Its natural bacteria, hormones and Vitamin B con- 
tent help to stimulate the seeds and give quicker 
germination. Ideal for gardens, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. Gives you three years’ growth in two years. 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


The same as Soilmaster except it is sour;"used for 
acid-loving plants, such as blueberries, rhododen- 
drons, evergreens, etc. Write for full information 
on our money-making proposition to nurserymen 
Do not stock a single bag or spend one cent. We 
furnish the mat for your catalogue and do all the 
work. Just give us a little space in your catalogue ; 
then watch your profits climb. 


We are also able to furnish you Soilmaster Michi- 


gan Peat, finely ground and strongly acid. PH 
about 3.5. 


The Soilmaster Company 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 





CHECK. R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 
5 ft. te any y height to 6 ft., 12e per sq. ft. 
Idframe covers, $2.15 
w} o. b. Ppiedeiphia 
Send for dealers’ discount and list 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, PHILA., PA. 








WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. 


DAYTON, O. 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 














KILL WEEDS Quicxcy Easuy! 





Ocean and Burlington county pine 
belt. The landscaping takes full ad- 
vantage of ponds and streams bor- 
dering the highway. Rustic bridges 
and railings are being erected in ac- 
cordance with parkway tradition. 
Occasional slopes have been planted 
to grass. 

As a traffic artery, the Rockefeller 
highway makes the north Jersey sea- 
shore resorts more accessible to 
motorists from Camden and Phila- 
delphia. B. J. 





WEST HILL NURSERIES. 


The West Hill Nurseries, Fredonia, 
N. Y., were purchased prior to the 
death of Milton E. Roesch, reported 
in the preceding issue, by the F. E. 
Schifferli & Son Nurseries, Fredonia, 
and are being operated by Harry J. 
Schifferli in both a retail and whole- 
sale capacity. He is the son of the 
late Frank E. Schifferli, who founded 
the F. E. Schifferli & Son Nurseries 
in 1890. The West Hill Nurseries 
have specialized in growing small 
fruit plants since 1875 and will con- 
tinue to serve the wholesale trade 
under the management of Mr. Schif- 
ferli. 





RYNVELD REORGANIZES. 
F. Rynveld & Sons, Inc., New 


York, is attempting to obtain settle- 
ment of current indebtedness by of- 
fering creditors 25 or 50 cents on the 
dollar in payment. M. Goldfarb—My 
Florist, Inc., June 8, purchased a con- 
trolling stock interest in the corpora- 
tion with an agreement, should the 
arrangement prove unsatisfactory to 
the Goldfarb interest, to rescind the 
cntract and return the capital stock 
to its original owner. Upon such stock 
purchase, William Harris, first vice 
president of the Goldfarb firm, was 
made secretary and treasurer of 
F. Rynveld & Sons and is now the 
managing officer. Herman Rynveld 
continues as president, and Gerret 
John Gerritsen is first vice-president. 
For some time the corporation has 
been operating under a factoring 
arrangement with James Talcott, Inc., 
which makes advances against receiv- 
ables up to ninety per cent and holds 
a chattel mortgage in the amount of 
$120,000 covering flowers and bulbs 
at the 200-acre farm at Yaphank, 
N. Y., and the 200-acre farm at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. F. Rynveld & Sons, Inc., 


is a grower and wholesaler of flower 


$0 EASY 10 OWN 


A Kemp Soil Shredder costs so lit- 
tle that ANY GROWER can bring 
the many benefits of one of these 
machines to his business. 


You can own a KEMP, complete 
with motor, for as little as $98. You 
can buy on convenient time-pay- 
ment terms and let the machine pay 
for itself right out of savings. 


With the Kemp you can shred and mix 
any kind of soil, sod, manure, peat, etce.— 
at 50% to 75% savings in time and labor. 
And properly shredded compost grows 
better stock, too. 


Don't delay. De- 
cide now to put an 
efficient, money- 
saving KEMP 
Shredder to work 
for you. Write for 
all the _ facts. 
KEMP MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
Dept. AN-270, 1919 
Peach 8t., Erie, Pa. 


KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDERS 








WATERPROOF PAPER 


RED CORE Water-Tite papers 
are made from paper and other 
materials that are produced in ac- 
cordance with our definite specificae 
tions... For that reason, paper far 
superior in formation and strength to 
ordinary paper is used. 


Different grades and combinations 
are manufactured for the Nursery- 
man. MILL CREPED, 334% 
CREPED and BURLAP-LINED 
PAPERS afford complete protection 
to trees, plants, shrubs, etc. 


Write for samples and prices on 
your requirements. 


REXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need. 


Complete Irrigation Lines 

Superior Outdoor Nozzles 

Roller-bearing Hangers 

Quick-change Unions 

Hand-turning Unions 
Kalamazoo Oscillators 

Ss and Tapping Machines 
te. 


Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


Exclusively used by International 
Friendship Gardens. Kemp shred 
screened, 2-bu. bag Michigan Airy by 
freight, $1.00. 5 or more bags, 33% off. 


MICHIGAN PEAT CO. 
Buchanan, Mich. 
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SUPPLIES 
<> — TOOLS 


Mp -—< 


FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Mer 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


-.~ 1335 
W. Randolph St. 








Pir 
GRAVELY 
wt wi R " ) wen 4 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 517 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
for 
in narrow rows... 
ample Power. 








BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 
Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 





Laona, Wisconsin 





Blades sharp on both edges— 
cuts forward and backward. 

4” Open Hoe $1.00 
6” Open Hoe 1.20 
8” Open Hoe 1.35 
10” Open Hoe 1.50 

If not handled by your dealer. 
send Money Order to 


ANDERSON OPEN HOE CO. 
215 Orcas St., Seattle 
We pay the postage in U.S.A. 








CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 








GREENLEAF 


i oT) ae a ee or er ee 


bulbs. Sales to department stores are 
reported to represent about eighty per 
cent of the total volume. In certain 
departments of the business, the fol- 
lowing titles are used for advertising 
and selling purposes: House of Ryn- 
veld, Long Island Floral Co. and 
Shurbloom Bulb Co. 





NEW STRAWBERRY. 


Although no strawberry field day 
is to be held at the farm of the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, at New Haven, this season, Dr. 
D. F. Jones, chief plant breeder, has 
introduced a new strawberry. The 
Branford is so called because it has 
made the best record on growing fields 
in that township. At the station farm 
this new hybrid has been known as 
No. 431. 

Last year Dr. Jones introduced the 
Shelton and Hebron berries as out- 
standing hybrids for Connecticut. The 
new berry was not named because 
yield was not of the best at Mount 
Carmel. Planted at Branford, how- 
ever, this hybrid gave excellent results 
and obtained a high price on the mar- 
ket in 1939 and again in 1940. The 
Branford is a large, bright, midseason 
strawberry with satisfactory yield and 
fine flavor. It is evenly light-colored 
and holds both color and firmness for 
at least two days after picking. In 
preliminary trials it seems to be well 
adapted for preserving by freezing. 

The Branford is the third selec- 
tion out of more than 8,000 hybrid 
seedlings developed especially to meet 
Connecticut conditions. Further tests 
will be made before plants are re- 
leased for general planting. 

Dr. Jones reports that other out- 
standing berries at the station farm 
at Mount Carmel this year are New 
Jersey's Pathfinder, New York’s Dres- 
den and Connecticut's Shelton and 
Hebron. Shelton continues to be 
more attractive than the standard 
Howard 17 and equally productive in 
many locations. 





PROGRESS demands higher stand- 
ards of ethics in business affairs just 
as much as in social and political life. 
To the uninformed gardener one vari- 
ety of a given plant may look just like 
another, but the experienced amateur 
who buys novelties can only have his 
confidence shaken when he sees the 
same color plate used in different cata- 
logues and bearing different names. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
SAVE 


wits G. P.O. 


Use this Safe, Odorless, Non-Poison- 
ous Spreader in place of fish oil soaps 
and summer oils. 


FOR BETTER CONTROL OF 
Lace Bug Pine Leaf Scale 
Red Spider Spruce Gall Aphis 
Juniper Scale Euonymus Scale 
Lilac Scale Aphids 
And Most Sucking Insects on Ever- 

greens and Ornamentals 


Write for information and booklets. 
Learn how to reduce nicotine spray costs 
as much as two-thirds. 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Department A N 
6300 State Read, PHILADELPHIA,-PA. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











OW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


Vi LEp 


Once over with ROTOTILLER 

prepares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, 
smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 
deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 

Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT.N 





DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS 


Book No. 1. 80 Colored Illustrations, 50c 
Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations. 75¢ 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 




















Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 


Ce PIQUA, OHIO 


p NURSERY TOOLS 
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FUCHSIA RICCARTONI 
“SCARLET BEAUTY” is 
more than just a new va- 
riety. It is the first of the 
new race of hardy Fuch- 
sias; of prolific flowering 
character and attractive 


duced for the first time in the spring of 1940 and which rs upright growth. We al- 

has met with the most enthusiastic acceptance. While the ready have under test sev- 
Fuchsia is of American origin and the tender varieties have long eral striking variations of 
this plant, some of which 
we expect to introduce in 
the near future. 


A GLORIOUSLY beautiful “Plant Sensation” which we intro- 


been known to flower fanciers, this is the first herbaceous-shrub 
type of sufficient hardiness to withstand the rigors of our Northern 
winters. Fucusia “ScarLet Beauty” is notable for its hardi- 
ness and extraordinary quantity of gorgeous blooms over a long 
season. During the late spring and early summer 
nature has been especially lavish with her flowers, 


but during the long period from July until early 
; —_ : “On . ° ww? me > . > tive ; > , 
fall there has been a long-felt need for something Fucusia “ScarLeT Beauty” can be used effectively in the front of shrub 
plantings or to face down large screens. Its foliage is far superior to most 


ws brighten the hardy border. | Harpy FUCHSIA plants in the hardy border, retaining its glossy, Holly-green appearance from 

ScarLeT Beauty” completely fills this need. spring until after frosts. In northern Ohio, it withstands until November 15th 
on the average. Fucusia Riccartoni “ScarLet Beauty” is a herbaceous 
plant which freezes to the ground each winter after the manner of Butterfly 
Bush. In the spring and early summer it quickly comes up from eyes which 
form below the surface of the ground, established plants gaining a height of 
two feet or more by the latter part of June. 


COLE NURSERY COMPANY 
Painesville, Ohio 


Introducers of Send for a copy of 
SENSATIONAL “EVERYTHING 


Proof of the Sensational a Truehedge That’s 
Blooming Qualities of This Columnberry ” GOOD and HARDY” 


Remarkable New Plant. 








